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DO THE RIGHT THING! Library of 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS . 
Brighton, England 


Surely the men who start not with the idea of good business, but with the idea 

of what is right between men. They start with the idea that the right thing is not 
for men to take advantage of one another’s weakness, but to help one another, and that 
the same is true of nations. They start froma religious truth that all men belong to God, 
and should therefore live in peace and co-operation. They do not argue as to whether 
the League will be more favorable to one nation or another,—that would be a disquali- 
fication of the League. . 

If I wanted an opinion on policy, and had only two persons to ask, one a person of 
very wide knowledge of affairs but who had no moral loyalty, the other a person of strong 
moral convictions but very little knowledge of the world, I would ask the latter rather than 
the former as to what was right to do. 

I believe he would be a better guide. He might make great blunders, of course, 
through want of knowledge, but he would learn from his blunders, and would come right. ~ 
The other man would always be the prey of any probable profit that presented itself, and 
his policy would constantly shift according to the calculation of gain. To strike a right 
political attitude it is absolutely necessary to have deep-souled loyalty to moral princi- 
ples. Even before wide knowledge is gained, it will enable a man to look in the right 
direction, and to take firm steps in that direction. Such a man will be able to say, “As for 
me and my house we will serve the Lord,” even though he may not be able to gage the for- 
tunes of the future. 

The first thing we need to be sure of is that we want to do the right thing, the thing 
that is right by everybody, not the thing that would be an advantage to ourselves, or to 
our nation, or our empire. In this determination do not be afraid of being called a “senti- 
mentalist” or a “kind-hearted internationalist.” You cannot be anything that is right unless 
you are kind-hearted. What is kind-heartedness? It is a recognition of the kinship of 
humanity. 

If you carry in your heart these convictions, namely, that amid all the varieties of 
human nature, humanity is fundamentally one; that every individual soul is a precious 
entity in the sight of God; that, therefore, mutual help and consideration must be the true 
idea toward which to move,—you have all that you need to settle in order to strike an 
attitude for yourself in the present hour. 


W* WILL BE UNITED about the advisability of securing a League of Nations? 
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“United We Stand—” 


Senator Harding 
October 7 and 12, 1920 


I am in favor of a world as- 
sociation that -will discourage 
or tend ‘to prevent war and 
that will encourage or tend to 
encourage a better understand- 
ing among the nations of the 
Cartas... 

I believe that such an asso- 
ciation can be formulated 
without wrecking the Consti- 
tution that remains the corner- 
stone of our liberties and of 
our happiness. ; 

I earnestly believe that it 
would be stupid as well as un- 
lawful to attempt to chain our 
sympathies, our sense of jus- 
tice and our common sense, to 
tie these strong, fine, depend- 
able American qualities to the 
possibly selfish ambitions and 
aims of foreign nations or 
groups of nations whose ideals 
are not the same as ours and 
never will be. 

It is my purpose when 
elected to take the whole 
people into my confidence as 
regards these matters, to seek 
their advice; and to this end 
it will be my pleasure as well 
as my duty to call into confi- 
dence with me the best minds, 
the clearest minds that Amer- 
ica affords. 

I want America to under- 
stand my thought of co-opera- 
tion as well as abiding opposi- 
tion to the League proposed. 

I do not want to clarify 
these obligations; I want to 
turn my back on them. It is 
not interpretation but rejec- 
tion that I am seeking. 

{It should be said that in 
the parallel statement the 
thirty-one prominent Republi- 
cans ignore every word of 
their candidate as quoted 
above. They make several 
quotations from his earlier 
speeches, the latest of which 
is that of August 28. They 
leave out Mr. Harding’s re- 
jection and his explanation of 
it.—THE Epriror.] 


Thirty-one Republicans 
October 14, 1920 


The question between the 
candidates is not whether our 
country shall join in such an 
association. It is whether we 
shall join under an agreement 
containing the exact provisions 
negotiated by President Wil- 
son at Paris, or under an 
agreement which omits or 
modifies some of these provi- 
sions which are very objec- 
tionable to great numbers of 
the American people... . 

The question is accordingly 
not between a league and no 
league, but is whether certain 
provisions in the proposed 
league agreement shall be ac- 
cepted unchanged or shall be 
changed. 

The contest is not about the 
principle of a league of na- 
tions, but it is about the 
method of most effectively ap- 
plying that principle to pre- 
serve peace. 

We have reached the con- 
clusion that the true course to 
bring America into an effec- 
tive league is not by accept- 
ance of such a provision as 
Article X., but by frankly call- 
ing upon the other nations to 
agree to changes in the pro- 
posed agreement which will 
obviate this vital objection 
and other objections less sub- 
ject to dispute. The Republi- 
can party is bound by every 
consideration of good faith to 
pursue such a course until the 
declared object is attained. 

The condition of Europe 
makes it essential that the 
stabilizing effect of the treaty 
already made between the Eu- 
ropean powers shall not be lost 
by them and that the neces- 
sary changes be made by 
changing the terms of that 
treaty rather than by begin- 
ning entirely anew. 

We therefore believe that 
we can... promote peace by 
supporting Mr. Harding for 
the Presidency. 
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Growing Western Churches 


Slat FRUIT of wise administration among our 
Western churches is now a fact. The news 
letter published elsewhere in this number gives a 
large number of examples of increase in member- 
ship which many of our churches in older parishes 
will do well to heed. Our brethren out in the open 
country, where the spirit is forward-looking, not 
to say audacious, have the idea of greater church- 
manship. The methods they employ are admirable. 
They do not wait around, watch the elder members 
pass away, and lament the weakening of the congre- 
gation even to extinction. That happens only where 
there is a fat and deadening endowment. The 
ministry of Unitarian churches beyond the moun- 
tains is committed to hard-working and believing 
men and women of: ability and faith. The many 
recent ministerial accessions to the Western Con- 
ference, which was never more ably directed than it 
is to-day by Mr. Reese, are persons we may be 
proud of. They all have the soul for the cause 
their predecessors of four decades ago had; and, 
unlike the former times, in these days our repre- 
sentatives face not intellectual controversies and 
sometimes puerile quibbling; they are out for 
religion and they are out for the Unitarian Church. 
What they do the churches in the Eastern States 
should do and will do if we understand the mean- 
ing of the Unitarian Campaign. In actual growth 
and progress our Western churches are now lead- 
ing the Unitarian cause in our country. Nothing 
finer could befall than a great rivalry with the 
churches East, where the stir of life is already 
visible. The fields are white East as West. 


Overpreaching the Cross 


HEN WE HEAR a sermon on “Carry your 
; cross as Christ carried his” we wonder, do 
we not, if the preacher overreaches himself. It 
usually sounds a bit apart from life as we know it, 
even life at its best among men, yes, including the 
life of Jesus himself. What is this eloquent habit 
in our pulpits, this practice of hyperbole, this 
stretching of the spiritual nerve to the snapping- 
point? We have old answers. We say the ideal 
is always beyond us, the reach exceeds the grasp, 
the gospel is “the great impossible” toward which 
we yearn and never attain. Against this let us 
protest. It is exactly what we do not like to hear. 
It is part true and part false. Perfection is before 
us, but not beyond us. We have already gained a 
fair portion of it in our actual characters without 


any terrible suffering; and what we call society is 


held together in a high degree of unity by virtue of 
our neighbors’ truth and righteousness and love. 
“When we go out among men we dornot find them 
tugging against us and our ideals. On the con- 
trary, a simple, straight adherence to the highest 
standards, without any cant or conceit, gives the 
possessor of his convictions a front place in the 
community. But to hear preachers one would sup- 
pose that we had always to buck the whole organ- 
ized human family. They are all out to ridicule, 
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ostracize, threaten, persecute, and finally destroy 
us, because we want the best and the truest! Who 
has ever experienced any such condemnation? 
When we get to the secret of the undoing of men 
of high ideals, we find something quite apart from 
their ideals or convictions. Disabilities of temper, 
contentious words, lack of good sense, and the as- 
sumption of superiority,—these are the things that 
put many otherwise useful benefactors out of com- 
mission. The world is a friend of good causes and 
has been always. But it has an inveterate, inviol- 
able, and invincible determination that no man 
shall get so mighty in his virtues as to set himself 
up. The world requires that a man be a brother 
and not alord. Brotherhood is the greatest virtue. 
So long as a man keeps his sense of human kinship 
he can keep his head in the heavens, and, like John 
in Patmos, speak as few men ever spoke. He may 
even say confounding things; for there is something 
wonderfully winsome and making for loyalty in the 
person who keeps the common touch with people. 
How these people feel the mystic presence! ‘They 
ask no lax surrender of ideals. They call again and 
again, for human nature loves to bear the burden of 
the cross for better things! Down the endless ages 
some men have begun with their ideals and their 
human feeling, only to lose both when their day of 
power arrived. Other men are immortal who keep 
both to the end. There is Jesus Christ. His lead- 
ership is eternal because he loved people as much as 
he believed truth. To him the cross was an inci- 
dent. The crown was his at the end of the journey. 


On Ethical Culture 


OES ETHICAL CULTURE as we have it in 
this country give a man a satisfactory spiritual 
ministry? A reader has made this inquiry who is 
dissatisfied with one of our Unitarian churches, 
which: he says never gets anywhere in the moral 
and spiritual problems that confront every intelli- 
gent person in the world to-day. He is weary of 
sermons that skirt all around a subject in verbose 
profusion. He wants:to get every week something 
that really and specifically helps, and not this softly 
sentimental far-away stuff falsely called spiritu- 
ality. Religion, not ethics, he finds in the church 
which he now leaves. Of these two, he says, the 
greater is ethics. 

Which is greater? Our answer is, you cannot get 
on with either alone. You must have both. It is 
very well to say, We must do the right; but we must 
also say, We must know the right to do. The first 
is ethics, the second is religion. Many ethical per- 
sons have in their characters enough knowledge of 
and desire for good conduct to carry them safely to 
the end.. Note we say “safely.” But they would 
not have their ethical stock if they had not inherited 
it from religious folk or in earlier years acquired 
it for themselves. They may count upon it, religion 
somehow has given them their ethics. Without 
religion, they would not be moral beings. 

Their mistake is that they do not give heed to 
the always necessary act of aspiration, which is the 
essence of religion, in prayer, song, and fellowship. 
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We must look up if we would lift up. Duty can- 
not be increasingly met without increasing our 
quest of every nobler, higher, holier thing in the 
realm of spirit. When religion enters, not only 
the indispensable fervor, constancy, courage, and 
faith come, but enlightenment, growth, purpose, 
and action also come. 

We observe that most people in ethical culture 
are of unusual attainment. Why do not common 
people go in for it? Because they cannot live with- 
out accessions of the religious qualities which issue 
in ethical behavior and character. To be good they 
must be religious. The dutiful thing is inadequate, 
specious, and will never satisfy a complete human 
being. Our churches do well to know their obliga- 
tion to make religion ethical, and our inquiring - 
friend will do well to keep his ethics religious. 


Tests of Education © 


HE FIRST TEST of your education is this: 

Can you use your mother tongue with pre- 
cision? Second, are your manners gentle and re- 
fined, the outward mark of inward thought and 
feeling? Third, Can you distinguish between what 
is good, beautiful, interesting, and helpful, and 
their opposites, by means of a high standard of ap- 
preciation? Fourth, Have you the power of reflec- 
tion? Fifth, the power of growth? Sixth, Are you 
efficient? 

President Butler of Columbia raised the ques- 
tions. He spoke to the matriculates the other day. 
The last on the list dignifies efficiency as it should 
be. We are a long time arriving at its meaning. 
His definition of the thing is as good as any we 
might offer. “Efficiency is spent not with the 
machinery of life, but with the thought and power 
of life to use life’s machinery.” In other words, it 
is above all things personal, social, spiritual. We 
can say for it that he who is spiritual is efficient, 
and he who is efficient is spiritual. 


Announcement by the Trustees 


The Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER re- 
gretfully announce that they feel compelled to 
increase the subscription price of the paper. 
During the past two years there has been 
almost a phenomenal growth of our subscrip- 
tion list, and it is still growing. But alas! the 
cost of paper and printing is growing faster 
still. Even with this advance in price the 


paper will not entirely pay its own way. But 


as Trustees for the Denomination we must 
make it come as near to that as we can, and we 
think it good policy to spend enough money on 
the production to keep its circulation increas- 
ing. - 

pitter January 1, 1921, the subscription rate 
will be four dollars; to ministers, three dol- 
lars; to everybody one dollar more than at 
present. Until January 1 we will take new 
subscriptions and renewals of old subscrip- 
tions expiring before that date at the old rates. 
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/- NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[ve PARAMOUNT INTEREST of the Presiden- 


tial campaign in the past week centred in the 
issue presented by Senator Harding’s unquali- 

fied rejection of the covenant of the League of Nations. 
One immediate result of Mr. Harding’s declaration at 
Des Moines was the withdrawal from the Republican 
party of several of its prominent members, including 
Herbert Parsons of New York, who formerly was 
chairman of the Republican County Committee of New 
York and was generally regarded as one of the moving 
force in the present leadership of the Republican party 
in his State. These Republicans announce their in- 
tention to vote for the Democratic nominee as a sup- 
porter of the League of Nations with reasonable reser- 
vations. During the past week the issue was taken 
up with vigor by Governor Cox. The feature of one 
of his notable utterances—an address delivered in 
Springfield, Tl., on October 10—was the charge that 
Republican advocates of the League of Nations, whose 
advice the President had taken while the covenant 
was being formulated in Paris, had sacrificed principle 
to expediency in continuing to support Mr. Harding on 
an anti-League platform. In these charges Mr. Cox 
mentioned William Howard Taft, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and Elihu Root. These three men, the Demo- 
cratic nominee pointed out, had made suggestions for 
or against provisions in the draft of the covenant, 
which the President had accepted wholly or in part. 
Governor Cox Accuses Republicans 
of Political Immorality 

William Howard Taft’s continued support of Senator 
Harding after the Republican nominee’s unqualified 
rejection of the League of Nations covenant, with or 
without reservations, furnished the essence and the 
text of Mr. Cox’s attack upon the political morality 
of Republicans who had formerly held to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, with the League of Nations covenant, 
as an imperative national duty. Replying to Repub- 
lican charges that the President had proceeded with 
the negotiation of the covenant in a spirit of opposi- 
tion to all suggestions from outside sources, Governor 
Cox submitted the text of cable messages that-passed 
between the President, while he was in Paris, and the 
former President. Mr. Taft in these messages is shown 
to have advocated five provisions in the draft, all of 
which were accepted by the President, and were in- 
corporated in the text of the covenant as finally 
adopted by the Conference. Newpapers supporting the 
League are making the charge that Mr. Harding’s dec- 
laration of opposition to the League of Nations, even 
with reservations, was dictated by his desire to prevent 
a division in the ranks of his party by the defection 
of such out-and-out opponents of the League as Sena- 
tors Johnson and Borah. 
American Methods in Hayti 
Assailed by General Barnett 

Another significant event of the week was the publi- 
cation of a report on the methods of American military 
government in Hayti by Brigadier-General George Bar- 
nett, who during the war operations and until last 
June was in command of the United States Marine 
Corps. General Barnett made the assertion that up 
to the time when he ordered an investigation a year 
ago, there had been “practically indiscriminate kill- 
ing of natives for some time” in Hayti, either by 
American Marines or by native gendarmerie under 
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American command; that these methods were in many 
instances not justified by military necessities, and that 
his efforts to carry out a thorough inquiry were ended 
by his detachment from his command on June 9 of 
this year. General Barnett’s charges were cited by 
Republican editors as substantiating Senator Hard- 
ing’s attacks upon the American administration at 
Port-au-Prince. Secretary Daniels ordered a court- 
martial inquiry into- the entire situation. 
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Friends of League of Nations Principle 
Plead for Harding as Their Best Hope 

Still another interesting political development of 
the week was the announcement by thirty-one advo- 
cates of the principle for which the covenant of the 
League of Nations stands, that the end sought to be 
attained by them can be best secured by the election 
of Senator Harding as President. The signers of the 
declaration, most of whom are Republicans, point out 
that Article X., owing to the President’s opposition 
to reservations which were acceptable to other signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Versailles, has incurred such a 
force of opposition that Mr. Cox’s adherence to it pre- 
sents the danger of the indefinite continuance of the 
fruitless struggle of the past for its ratification even 
in amended form. Under the circumstances, they 
argued, the election of Mr. Cox would not conduce to 
the realization of the aims of the signers for the cre- 


ation of an international instrument for the prevention _ 


of wars. Such an instrument, they submitted, could 
better be realized by the election of Senator Harding 
and a national indorsement of his plans for the cre- 
ation of a new association to which it is proposed to 
obtain the adherence of the other nations. 


Great Britain Faces a Crisis 
as a Result of the Mine Strike 

All efforts to avert a general coal strike in the 
United Kingdom appeared to have ended in failure 
on Thursday of last week, when it was announced that 
the members of the Miners’ Federation, about a million 
strong, had voted by an overwhelming majority to 
quit work rather than accept the maximum terms of- 
fered by the Government and the employers. The 
atmosphere was made doubly ominous by Premier 
Lloyd George’s refusal to submit any further proposals, 
although he declared himself always willing to discuss 
the issues. A significant feature of the strike, which 
was ordered to begin last Monday, was suggested by 
the fact that it was decided upon against the advice 
of the comparatively conservative leaders of the organi- 
zation, like Robert Smillie—who a few days earlier 
had been denounced as an extreme radical, and at the 
behest of the radical forces. 


Europe and America Affected 
by British Miners’ Strike 

In his final protest against the strike in the British 
collieries, Premier Lloyd George pointed out that not 
only the British people but many other European na- 
tions would be subjected to a grave dislocation of indus- 
trial processes and of life itself through the aggressive 
action of the Federation. It appeared at the beginning 
of the week that, unless means were found to avert the 
struggle or to bring it to a speedy conclusion, many 
European countries, notably Italy, would find them- 
selves plunged into grave difficulties through the sus- 
pension of their present meagre supply of fuel, high as 
it is in price. It was surmised by authorities on coal 
in America that the urgent and increased demand for 
American coal would further complicate the fuel situ- 


ation in this country, already made difficult by the. 


shortage and the high prices of coal. So.3. 
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Are the Moral Issues Drawn in the Presidential: Campaign? 
What Unitarian Ministers think of Harding and Cox on the League 


Believes in the League 


JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DO NOT consider the 
| moral issues of the Presi- 

dential campaign to be so 
clearly drawn as to justify me 
in advocating the choice of 
one candidate over another 
from my pulpit. Christianity 
is a religion with a catholic 
ideal whose cardinal doctrine 
is the unity of the human race 
in one family. Anything that 
leads toward such a unity is 
therefore a step in the direc- 
tion of the realization of that ideal and should be ad- 
vocated by the church with fervor against every mani- 
festation of a spirit narrowly parochial, divisive, or 
fraught with self-interest. I believe the League of 
Nations, with whatever imperfections, very distinctly 
a step in the realization of Christianity’s ideal, and 
many of the arguments against it are contrary to the 
recognition of human brotherhood and the command 
to bear one another’s burdens. They are also founded 
upon an attitude of suspicion toward all other peoples 
but our own, which is blatant conceit. I have my own 
opinion as to which candidate is the outspoken advo- 
cate of this step in the direction of human unity. But 
I refuse to deny to such a person as Mr. Taft, whom I 
must believe to be thoroughly conscientious, his opin- 
ion that America is more likely to find itself a fellow 
in the League through the election of his candidate 
than of any other. 

Other features of the campaign are of importance 
and will be determined by the temperament of the vari- 
ous voters. The liberal, who rejoices in what seems to 
him of most promise for the progress of the country, 
will vote one way;.the conservative, who fears certain 
tendencies in the liberal programme, will vote another ; 
and it is hardly the function of the pulpit to compel 
the conversion of the political conservative. Respect 
for the differing opinions of men is the very foundation- 
stone of our free churches. If, therefore, I uphold the 
ideal, which is essentially Christian, I am compelled to 
leave to the judgment of my hearers the decision as to 
which candidate and party will most effectively further 
the fulfilment of that ideal. 


received. 


Republican Party Better Equipped 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 
Boston, Mass. 


The moral issues of a political campaign are very 
rarely so clearly drawn as to be the sole determinant 
of the voter’s action. Of course it is always presumed 
that every intelligent voter must have moral grounds 
for voting as he does. However, this moral justifica- 
tion is not always derived wholly from the party’s 
platform. Often it is the voter’s reasoned opinion of 
what course the Government should follow, and what 
political party is best equipped to pursue such course, 
that controls his vote. | 

On next election day I shall vote for Harding. My 
chief reason for so doing is my firm conviction that 
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The Editor of THE CurisTIAN REGISTER 
sent the following query to representa- 
tive ministers of the Church,— 


Do you consider the moral issues 
of the Presidential campaign to be 
so clearly drawn as to justify you in 
advocating the choice of one candi- 
date over another, for the spiritual 
welfare of our Republic? 


The accompanying replies are pub- 
lished in the order in which they were 


the Republican party is far 
better equipped to serve Amer- 
ica’s highest interests and to 
promote international concord 
than the Democratic party. 
I consider Woodrow Wilson 
to be one of the most disheart- 
ening examples of dogmatic 
incompetence in the history of . 
the Presidency. The majority 
of the men he gathered around 
him show not only that he 
has always been afraid of as- 
sociating himself with men of 
great ability, but also the pov- 
erty in men of the party which 
chose him to be its leader. 
Again, from his conduct thus far of the present cam- 
paign I am convinced that Mr. Cox is even less com- 
petent to shoulder the responsibilities of the Presidency 
than Mr. Wilson, and that his election would be a 
calamity. His harping on “slush funds’; his declara- - 
tion that he is “in perfect accord with President Wil- 
son,” whatever that may mean; his nebulous declara- 
tion for “interpretative reservations”; and his most 
reprehensible attitude on the “Irish question”’—which 
virtually amounts to making America an active agent 
in fomenting revolution within the British Empire— 
show plainly Mr. Cox’s unfitness to be a leader of this 
nation in the eventful years that are immediately be- 
fore us. 

But what of the League of Nations? In my humble 
judgment, the League is a good adventure of faith, but 
is of uncertain value. Therefore I believe that Amer- 
ica should deal with it sympathetically, but very 
cautiously. To plunge into even an agreement with 
turbulent Europe unreservedly is not “a Christian 
duty,” but an unwise and dangerous surrender to 
European diplomacy—the diplomacy which at the 
Peace Table bound Mr. Wilson hand and foot. 

Therefore I believe that the Republican party’s atti- 
tude toward “an association of nations,” effected by 
gradual identification of interests between this country 
and the great European nations, is by far wiser and 
safer than the dogmatic stand of Mr. Wilson for the 
letter of the covenant, and Mr. Cox’s imitative repeti- 
tion in his speeches of the ideas of the disappointed 
President. 

To me this is “the moral issue” for the coming elec- 
tion. The Republican party aims at a safer course for 
America and the world at large, and it has the man- 
power requisite to carry out its purposes. 

Vote for Harding! 


Takes Harding at His Word 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 
Cambridge, Mass. 

When Tur Curist1aAn Recrstur asked me to give my 
opinion on the moral issue involved in the coming 
election I stated that I thought one must await a clear 
and definite statement from Mr. Harding. This state- 
ment has come in the Des Moines and Omaha speeches. 
Very plainly Mr. Harding takes the position of Sen- 
ator Borah as opposed to that of Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Hoover. 

There is nothing left for those who have been work- 
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ing for a League of Nations, but to take Mr. Harding 
at his word, and vote against him. To assume that 
he deliberately seeks the votes of the extreme enemies 
of the League, while intending to adopt the policy so 
ably advocated by Mr. Taft, is to make an insinuation 
which I believe to be altogether unjust. I should be 
ready to vote for Mr. Hoover, on his statement of Re- 
publican policies; but I cannot reconcile Mr. Hoover’s 
position with that so clearly stated by Mr. Harding. 
The present position of the Republican party is that of 
a house divided against itself. Owing to Mr. Harding’s 
decision to pursue a policy which seems to me to be 
short-sighted and dangerous, I shall in November cast 
my first vote for a Democratic President of the 
United States. 


A Confused Situation 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 
Detroit, Mich. 

You ask whether I consider the moral issues of the 
Presidential campaign to be so clearly drawn as to 
justify me in advocating the choice of one candidate 
over another. Heartily I wish that they were. I long for 
a clean-cut campaign where the moral issues are so 
clear and distinct that one is justified in advocating 
the election of one man to the exclusion of all others. 
Then one could say of one candidate, “Thou art the 
man,” and of another, “We will not that this man 
reign over us:’? Such, unfortunately, is not the case. 
Under present conditions the situation is so confused 
and the path of political duty so uncertain that the 
average voter, even though he is not a fool, will find it 
difficult not to err therein. He can hardly refrain from 
exclaiming, “A plague o’ both your houses!” Such is 
the inevitable result of the attempt to nominate men 
who are “safe and sane,” rather than men who are pro- 
gressive in their interpretation of political obligations 
and aggressive in their efforts to fulfil them. 


Shall Abide by Mr. Taft’s Words 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, the issue is clear. We are a rich 
and powerful people. We have freedom, health, and 
such prosperity as a great people has never before 
known. Across the seas there is wretchedness and 
despair, poverty and disease; there is fear and vast 
need. The issue, and obviously it is a supreme moral 
issue, is this: Are we going into the League of Nations 
and invest our resources to bring peace on earth, good- 
will to men, or are we going to stay out? Our self- 
respect, our moral consistency and integrity, our moral 
sincerity, all demand that we join the League, not be- 
cause it is a perfect instrument, but because it is estab- 
lished and is already functioning for beneficent ends. 

Mr. Harding, with the honor which is becoming to an 
American citizen, has told us that he is positively op- 
posed to the League, that he is at one with Senator 
Johnson and Senator Borah. I cannot, therefore, advo- 
cate his election. 

Mr. Cox, with the same honor, has spoken clearly and 
positively in favor of our membership in the League. 
I can advocate his election. 

If in this course I am obliged to disregard party 
ties, I can take to heart words which every Unitarian 
and every other American may well cherish at this 
time: “I believe that the issue of the League tran- 
scends in its importance any domestic issue and would 
justify and require one who believes so to ignore party 
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ties and secure this great boon for the world and this 
country.” Those words were spoken by Hon. William 
H. Taft, August 2, 1920, and I shall follow them. 


The Situation is Clearing 


GEORGE R. DODSON 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Yes. The situation is clearing up. The bombast, the 
vilification of President Wilson, the misrepresentation 
of the League of Nations, the appeals to selfish motives, 
to the baser and meaner side of human nature, all so 
insulting to the intelligence of the American people, 
are being appraised at their real worth. The great 
moral issue of our time is that of supporting the League 
of Nations or of allowing it to fail. Without it there 
is little hope of the preservation of peace, and our 
civilization cannot survive modern war. 

It is not a question of this League or of some vague 
proposal of the Republican candidate for President. 
The League is in operation. Many nations have 
pledged themselves not to go to war without waiting 
for reason to have its chance. They agree to limit 
their freedom on certain points for the peace and 
greater good of themselves and the world at large. 
They agree to extend the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to the whole world. The one big question is 
whether we shall stand aloof from this magnificent 
attempt and let it fail or succeed without us. 

The domestic situation is different. There are many 
of us who feel that the country needs a conservative 
policy in business and industrial life. Others prefer 
what they consider to be progressive legislation in 
labor and financial affairs. But our honest differences 
over these national questions are not for a moment 
comparable with the big moral, and in the end su- 
premely practical, question, whether we shall allow 
animosity toward President Wilson, sympathy with the 
section of Ireland which is demanding separation from 
the British Empire, party loyalty, or any other motive 
to cause us to vote to keep our republic out of this 
great co-operative enterprise to eliminate war and 
strengthen the tendencies that make for the unification 
and organization of the world. Those who framed the 
League have given us only an outline, because they 
were wise enough to leave as much as possible to the 
future, and to allow the League, as a living organism, 
to discover its own lines of development. Shall we 
not, then, enter it, and bring our ideals of peace, broth- 
erhood, and democracy, and so help shape it as it 
grows? Americans who agree with this view ought, 
it seems to me, to vote for the candidate and the party 
most likely to make our country a member of the 
League of Nations. 


Must Weigh Many Things 

JOHN MALICK 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Men equally interested in moral values are for no 
league, a revised League, and the League unchanged. 
Some who wish it most think a vote for Mr. Cox is the 
quickest way to it. Others think a vote for him is but 
a continuance of its present defeat. Some want the 
League and Mr. Cox; others want it in spite of Mr. 
Cox. Some reason that the election of no single man 
can assume what requires the advice and consent of a 


whole body of people, themselves, too, elected by the — 


people. It is urged that the convictions of a President 
alone do not govern here or we should have it now. 


| me 


the dream come true. 
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These ask, “How can the election of another of the 
same persuasion guarantee adoption, since the Senate 
cannot be changed at this election?” 

One might wish the League, but not too much of it. 
If the price of the League includes accepting an Execu- 
tive pledged to back Irish nationality with the weight 
of our national influence, then, the choice here is be- 
tween national life and national calamity. 

We are choosing a national leader as well as a na- 
tional policy. The kind of man is more important 
than the things in the platforms. The only safety is 
in wide capabilities for widely varying possibilities. 
All the conditions should weigh in the decision. Well- 


- tried ways are challenged; constitutional methods are 


spoken of with contempt; factions and interests are 
stirred over their share at home and their sym- 
pathies abroad. The business administration of the 
Government is imperative. All the qualities of the 
candidates should weigh in the decision. Which gives 
evidence of greater size, solidity, resourcefulness, self- 
control, judgment, adherence to fact, graciousness, 
general ability, and adaptability? Which. increases 
factional prejudice and capitalizes it? Which allays 
it and appeals to judgment? 


Preferred Mr. Hoover 


MAXWELL SAVAGH 
Worcester, Mass. 

Yes! After months of perplexed wandering, I feel 
that I have come out onto clear ground. Of course, 
another might think I have landed in the Dismal 
Swamp of unethical partisanship. I shall vote the 
Republican ticket. I cannot enthuse over Senator 
Harding. I do have a sense of satisfaction when I 
think of Governor Coolidge. I know that the defini- 
tion of politics as “the art of government” does not 
define the actions of either party in these pre-election 
days. I realize the utterly selfish motives actuating 
much of the agitation against the League of Nations, 
on the parts of many in both parties. 

We have hitched our wagon to a star. Good! But 
it is time to remember that a wagon has wheels, which 
wheels are built to run on the ground. The star is 
the Planet of Peace. The wagon is the administration 
of intra- and inter-national affairs. I do not believe 
that those who have been trying to drive the wagon 
are capable of either picking out which is the right 
star, or of keeping the wheels on the ground or the 
wagon in the road. 

I believe a Republican administration (certain moss- 
backed, provincial, and sectional Senators to the con- 
trary notwithstanding), with the advisers it will un- 
doubtedly have, will prove itself capable. What has 
been going on reminds me of a serial picture by Frost 
some years ago, in which was depicted a kindly-inten- 
tioned man who bought a calf which was being led to 
slaughter by two small boys. The man tied the rope 
attached to the calf in a hard knot around his waist. 
The calf thereupon ran away. By the time the man 
had been hauled and mauled over the road, all the 
time trying vainly to untie the knot, he was himself 
ready to slaughter the calf. 

I want to and believe we shall enter a league of 
nations, but I have an inner consciousness that a Re- 
publican administration will not tie to a calf nor tie 
a hard knot. 

John of Patmos was needed to dream his dream of 
the City of God in the heavens. Practical, yes, prac- 
tical men are needed to build it up on earth, to make 
Dean Everett once said that 
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“the true is what is, and the good is what ought to be.” 
I believe the “spiritual welfare” of individual or nation 
depends not only on dreams of what ought to be, but 
on capable handling of what is. “Faith without works 
is dead.” Works without faith are barren. But the 
American people have faith in a better world order, 
and they are impatient for “works” that work. 

I earnestly hoped to be able to vote for Mr. Hoover. 
That was denied me. I am glad to be able to vote with 
him and with that other good citizen, Major Benedict 
Crowell, for the issuing into action of hopes for a bet- 
ter nation and a better world. 


A Hard Choice, the Lesser Evil 


L. WALTER MASON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To your question I must answer, No. We cannot for- 
get that these are the same parties which have misrep- 
resented and disgraced us for the past two years. Sena- 
tor Harding has taken his stand with the chauvinistic 
members of his party, which means, if elected, the 
heightening of international suspicion and antagonism, 
with all that means of increasing armament and 
eventually war. But when on the grounds of inter- 
national morality we would turn to Governor Cox, we 
find the liquor interests of the country working for 
him in the full assurance that there is a fair chance 
to so amend the Volstead defining law as to open the 
saloons again. They declare that “he can be relied 
upon to approve an amendment” that will defeat pro- 
hibition. 

If we must choose between these parties and these 
men, it is on the ground only of accepting the lesser 
evil. 


Ineptitude of Article X. 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN 
: New York, N.Y. 

Will the United States help the world in its need, 
and stand by whenever civilization is again en- 
dangered? This is a moral question permitting to the 
upright conscience no hesitation in answering. Will 
the United States commit itself to the particular kind 
and method of co-operation prescribed in the actual 
covenant of the League? This is first of all a political 
question, the answer to which depends on our interpre- 
tation of a diplomatic document. If we find only good 
in that document, it will be part of our moral obliga- 
tion to vote for our acceptance of it. If we find in 
it, on the other hand, a serious and essential danger to 
liberty or to righteousness, it will be part of our moral 
obligation to vote for the rejection or the remaking of it. 
Good men are on both sides. There is no sharp sepa- 
ration of sheep and goats, of imps and angels, of Phari- 
sees and saints. 

But is there any ground for thinking that the cove- 
nant contains a danger to liberty and righteousness? 
Let a concrete case be the answer. Suppose our dis- 
tressed Unitarians in Transylvania, with other fellow- 
sufferers in that province, rise in rebellion against | 
Roumania. Suppose the republic of Czechoslovakia 
goes to their assistance. By this act Czechoslovakia 
attacks the territorial integrity of Roumania. Accord- 
ing to Article X. of the covenant, guaranteeing terri- 
torial integrity, the whole League must unite, if neces- 
sary in arms, against Czechoslovakia, an action which 
of course would ruin any chance of liberty for the 
Transylvanians. Had Article X. been in force at the 
time, all Europe would have had to boycott or fight 
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France for helping us to injure Britain’s “territorial 
integrity” in our Revolution, and would have had to 
boycott or fight us for injuring Spain’s “territorial 
integrity” by the freeing of Cuba in 1898. Article X. 
may at any time call on us to fight a nation that is 
helping a subject people’s struggle for independence. 

Article X. I am bound to regard as a monument of 
political ineptitude, a danger to liberty, and a peril to 
our honor. To me it is part of political wisdom and of 
righteous principle to reject that article and any in- 
strument that contains it. 


Harding, Borah, Johnson 


HAROLD BE. B. SPEIGHT 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Shall the United States gain the world and lose her 
soul by withdrawing permanently from the effort which 
the rest of the civilized world is making to lift the 
incubus of war? As I understand Harding, especially 
since he has accepted the support of Senators Borah 
and Johnson, he would commit us to a policy of selfish 
aloofness from the existing and functioning League of 
Nations, though I gather that he is not averse to our 
entrance into some sort of association of the nations. 
Presumably he would have the United States, Turkey, 
and Mexico work out a better kind of association than 
already exists and then call upon the twenty-odd na- 
tions in the present League to come in on our terms! 
Cox, on the contrary, realizes that “America First” 
means—if it means anything worthy of Americans— 
America first in service. His election will somewhat 
redeem our humiliating situation, though it cannot, un- 
happily, blot out the remembrance of the miserable po- 
litical squabbles which have dissipated much of the 
high idealism with which we entered into partnership 
with civilization in a war against barbarism. 

By scattering protest votes we only seem to make 
Harding’s election more certain, thus committing our- 
selves to a narrow nationalism. By voting for Cox we 
show our indignation at the conduct of those who, on 

the floor of the Senate, played political football with 
the League of Nations and who now hail Senator Hard- 
ing as their standard-bearer. If my vote is to be a pro- 
test vote in any case, let it be a protest which will 
_accomplish something for the League of Nations. 


Either More War or a League of Nations 


This the alternative we face, according to Rhondda 
Williams—Dr. Sullivan and Mr. Morgenthau 
speak at great public meeting 


N AUDIENCE of twenty-five hundred people, gath- 

A ered in the final great meeting of the Liberal 

Congress which was held in Symphony Hall, Bos- 

ton, applauded Dr. T. Rhondda Williams of Brighton, 

England, when he said, “Welcome the day when the 

world will burn the flags of selfish patriotism and fly 
the flag of one international brotherhood.” 

‘The notable Tercentenary Congress was fittingly 
closed by three remarkable addresses, each prophetic, 
each convincing, and each daring. “What can we do to 
promote international good-will?” Dr. Williams asked. 
“Bernard Shaw told a young man who came to him 
with his perplexities, to go home, be the best carpenter 
he knew how to be, and then to go out and tell people 
he was a Socialist. To risk another war is to risk 
destruction of the human race; and unless the nations 
can find some international organization, such a war 
is a certainty. 
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“Now I do not wish America to come into the 
League to re-enforce the old ways of Europe; I want 
America to come in to help break away from those old 
ways. All the countries are unanimous in the opinion 
that wars should cease. Splendid isolation for any 
people is a thing of the past, just as alliances and 
groupings of powers are certain to bring disaster. We 
have no alternative between war and the union of 
people for peace. Unless in some manner we can make 
a league of nations effective, all these gloomy prophe- 
cies you have heard will inevitably be fulfilled. 

“The issue is too great a one for political parties to 
kick about, as a football is kicked from one mud-hole 
into another. 

“IT find my greatest hope in the attitude of English 
labor, which is solid for the League of Nations, and 
into the soul of which has burned a bitter hate for war. 
I never in my life attended a more impressive meeting 
than that meeting of British laborers in which with a 
single voice England was warned not to make war 
on Russia. No one spoke of religion, but the presence 
of God was felt, and with power to lift the world into 
a higher place of peace. British labor will never allow 
England to make war again. Was it to gratify a group 
of greedy nations seated about the peace table, that 
our boys died? No. Idealism, moral and spiritual, 
is not dead in my country or your country. It lives, 
and will live inspired by one international brother- 
hood.” 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York declared that 
two difficulties confront us and impede us as we journey 
toward internationalism. “First, we are witnessing a 
revival of an ardent and passionate nationalism among 
peoples who have never before had national indepen- 
dence; for example, among the Poles, the Irish, and the 
Arabians. And second, we are witnessing a darker 
and more terrible problem, the problem of race. Many 
races long isolated from great world currents are com- 
ing out and asking for places of equality. When you 
ask a solution, I will counsel you ‘to accept and not 
destroy diversities of race. We cannot do anything else 
when we consider the deep attachment of nations. 

“As Americans we are in the full tide of world af- 
fairs, all of which calls from us a deeper, broader states- 
manship than that we have been getting. We must 
scrutinize with more care the politicians who guide us, 
the partisan, meagre, ill-equipped, undisciplined men— 
I hope we shall have done with them now and ever. 
The statesman should know the difference between ef- 
fectually helping other people and mischievously med- 
dling with their business. 

“T speak for this assembly to our guests; America 
has a conscience. ‘The sense of destiny which has 
abided with us from the beginning leads us into a com- 
prehension of the world. We are shirking nothing. 
Understand the motives of many Americans who are 
above partisan rivalry. 

“Again, the promotion of our good-will finds a church 
disorganized. Christendom is sadly and scandalously 
disunited. The Christian churches of the world are 
called as never before to deepen their spiritual power; 
to offer to all races, yellow, white, and black, one jus- 
tice, hope, and joy. Ours is a gospel for the humble 
as well as the lofty. It is for us to create a unity of 
spirit out of the diversities of nature.” 

Henry Morgenthau, former Ambassador to Turkey, 
head of the United States Commission to Poland, and 
Ambassador-elect to Mexico, spoke last. “AIl of us who 
were in Paris at the Peace Conference,” he began, “saw 
the rising of the evil materialistic influence. But we 
have learned to-night from an able English representa- 
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tive that British labor will henceforth have to be reck- 
oned with when powers greedy for empire would make 
war. The confusion relative to the League of Nations 
-is beyond description. One of those confused notions, 
as described by Dr. Sullivan, is that the League es- 
tablishes a status quo. It does not establish a status 
quo. We all need educating about the articles and 
facts of the League. I will discuss one of the obstacles 
which stand in the way of international union,—in- 
herited hatreds. You have to see how the Bulgars hate 
the Greeks, how the Poles, Lithuanians, and Germans 
hate one another, to appreciate the extent of national 
hatred in Europe. You have to hear them speak of 
each other, and see how they act one toward another. 
This hatred will not be removed by destroying the na- 
tions but by federating them. Other causes of discord 
are boundary questions, commercial rivalries, greed for 
more territory and more power, and, more important 
than all, militarism. Much deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion has prevailed concerning the League of Nations.” 

Mr. Morgenthau uttered the solemn warning that, 
unless the United States entered the League of Nations, 
war would ensue inside of a year with Mexico. He 
based his prediction on a careful study of Mexican 
politics. 

He concluded: “How can we bring about interna- 
tional justice and good-will among men? The United 
States is the strongest nation in the world, physically, 
financially, and morally. What is it going to do with 
this great gift? Is it going to be a bully and suppress 
other peoples, or is it going to assert its character 
and play the part of the knight-errant? All the nations 
are looking to us to give the world a respite of fifteen 
or twenty years in which it may recover from the 
ravages of war. America and only America can stop 
the wars of the future.” 


‘This is Liberal Federation Indeed 


Representatives of one race in one spirit, though speaking 
for many peoples and ideas, contribute a meeting 
worthy of the Pilgrims 


RANK H. BURT, secretary of the National Federa- 
} tion of Religious Liberals, said, in opening the 
Wednesday morning session at Unity House: “To 
place liberal religion before the world in its true light 
is a task which the Federation may reverently, ear- 
nestly, and courageously undertake. Then, like the 
walls of Jericho, the walls of prejudice, bigotry, and 
hatred will fall before the blast of the trumpets—but 
our trumpets, unlike those of old, must sound the note 
of brotherly love.” 

The key-note of the nine meetings which the Federa- 
tion has held is, “Something distinctive contributed to 
the great issues of the time.” Official recognition is 
extended the Federation by the General Conference of 
the. Religious Society of Friends, the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, the Universalist General Con- 
vention, and the American Unitarian Association. 

“We also have members from various evangelical 
communions. We are looking toward the time when 
the Federation may become an organic unit in the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals. We 
in the liberal bodies should learn the value of co-opera- 
tion. It is time that the peoples of the different 
denominations should come to know one another better 
and join in general work for the common welfare.” 

Rabbi David Philipson of Cincinnati, Ohio, asserted 
there is not a Jew who does not utter a prayer of 
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thanksgiving for the Pilgrim Fathers, and he added 
that it was proper for a Jewish voice to speak in praise 
of those intrepid Englishmen, because they brought 
the blessings of religious liberty to the modern descend- 
ants of the ancient people of the Bible. 

“The Pilgrims, those devout and earnest students of 
Israel’s inspired chronicles, made a home in America 
for the latter-day children of Israel. Of all the meet- - 
ings of this Tercentenary year, none means so much as 
this one. Ever since the Pilgrims ventured into the 
unknown in search of freedom to worship God, the 
spirit of religious freedom has been growing stronger 
and stronger. We must dedicate ourselves again in 
this commemorative year to the high task of contribut- 
ing what we can toward strengthening the Pilgrim 
foundations. We must keep America the home of 
religious freedom. We must confound every effort to 
sectarianize our public institutions. We must keep 
separate church and state. That is the true American 
spirit, the spirit which, dearly bought, we hold in 
trust, and which we must bequeath unsullied to those 
who come after us.” 

“Tnterdenominational fellowship,” declared Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins of Lynn, Mass., “must be rooted and 
grounded in a common faith and purpose. Fellowship 
is organized in faith and purpose; it is not man-made, 
but grows by its own inevitableness. This fellowship 
cannot be inspired by small sectarian loyalties; faith 
which is trust and moral allegiance must be its inspira- 
tion. Orthodoxy is a disease which may infect liberal 
ideas as well as conservative ideas. The conceit of 
orthodoxy is that there is an authoritative creed, and 
that the thing of importance is to test one’s faith by it.” 

Rey. Sarah A. Dixon of Hyannis, Mass., explained 
that the churches were agreed that their principal 
object is to inspire a desire to establish personal rela- 
tions with the Almighty. If the churches wish to 
accomplish this purpose, they must work on three 
lines,—they must co-operate in the community in every 
possible way, they must publish the truths which they 
all believe, and they must encourage thoroughgoing 
thinking. ‘A compromise type of church is better than 
two separate churches, when the first is well supported 
and the last poorly supported. We must prove to the 
people of the community that the church belongs to 
them and that it is an important part of their com- 
munity life. 

“That a final faith was ever delivered to the saints, 
is a fatal delusion. A free church cannot limit its 
faith or fellowship, yet we do have our kindred in the 
faith. The essence of that faith is confidence that 
human souls are the ultimate values in the Father’s 
universe, that earthly. societies must become the king- 
dom of God.” 

The address of the president of the Federation, Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes, was read by Mr. Burt. Mr. Holmes 
thought that the church was a feeble institution, that 
it had little meaning and no message. “Its function 
has shrunk to that of a social club for middle-class 
people of comfortable incomes, in which it teaches 
mildly middle-class personal morality, and feebly 
asserts certain medieval theological formulas, which it 
does not understand and is not really interested in. 

“Yet the Christian Church, if there can be said to be 
such a thing, is the only world power that can bring 
men back to a sense of obligation to God. We want 
a world that is based on a good-will that has no 
national boundaries. Good-will has sufficient power 
to make such a world possible.” 

Dr. Doremus Scudder, executive secretary of the 
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- Boston Federation of Churches, in his address on 
“Christian Unity through Finding the Father,” repudi- 
ated dogma in a world where brotherhood prevails. 
Experience of a personal father is sufficient ground of 
unity. “If we ever have organic union among churches, 
we shall have it through a universal sense of God as 
Father. The obstacles to church union are steadily 
disappearing, and some day we may awaken to discover 
ourselves one. In anticipation of that glad day let us 
each practise the consciousness of unity with all men. 
Let us federate our church activities in great cam- 
paigns for community, national, and world _ better- 
ment.” 

Three great Oriental creeds were represented at the 
afternoon session,—the Free Christians of Japan, by 
Rev. S. Uchigasaki of Tokyo; the Buddhists of Japan, 
by Prof. Jien Rikunani of-Nicherin Buddhist Univer- 
sity; and the Brahmins of India, by Swami Yogananda 
Giri of Calcutta. 

Rey. Clay MacCauley, D.D., of Tokyo, who has 
spent forty years in Japan, and who has received the 
highest honors from the Emperor, brought a reassuring 
message to America relative to the attitude of Japan 
toward the United States. He said in effect that 
America and Japan must learn to understand each 
other before irremediable disaster overtake them. He 
treated at length the Christian history of Japan, ex- 
pressing considerable satisfaction with the manner in 
which the people of Japan had responded to liberal 
doctrines. He declared as his belief that the Christian 
influence was one of the strongest influences working 
for mutual understanding between the nations. 

Mr. Uchigasaki urged on each nation, Japan and 
America, to assimilate more of the civilizations of the 
other. “Japan is maliciously misrepresented to Ameri- 
cans. Actually a reform is going on about which very 
little is known,—a reform that is depending for its 
success upon the progress of liberal religion. Japan 
shall not be isolated from the world.” 

Swami Yogananda Giri is principal of the Residential 
School of Religion for Boys, an organization in India 
which is trying to end religious strife and bigotry and 
develop broad-mindedness. His address discussed pres- 
ent-day conditions in the field of religion in India. 


IWar Simpler than Peace: We Toil On! 


Having learned good lessons from the time of battle, in 
good-will among all men, the ways urge men 
and women onward 


[ents ton MORNING there was a meeting at 
Unity House under the auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance. This meeting was held in connection 
with the Congress of Religious Liberals which met in 
Boston, October 3 to 7. Miss Lucy Lowell, president, 
introduced Miss Hilda Hargrove, treasurer of the 
International Union of Liberal Christian Women, as 
the first speaker. Miss Hargrove declared that all na- 
tions should appropriate the teaching of Jesus, because 
it was meant for all nations. That is what Jesus meant 
by brotherhood. He drew no line of class distinction 
or of race distinction. Our peoples, with different 
speech, different customs, different social interests, are 
actually one according to Jesus’ teaching of the brother- 
hood of man. The practice of religion is after all the 
real test of a religious life. 

Mrs. W. Blake Odgers of London, president of the 
British League of Unitarian Women, said that the 
church is comprised of individuals, and that each in- 
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dividual must bring a contribution of love and en- 
thusiasm. Mrs. Odgers gave The Alliance credit for 
inspiring British women to form a similar organization. 
The British League was the result. Though the de- 
velopment of the League had been gradual, it had 
been sure, and ho one now questioned its place in the 
liberal churches of England. May the bonds be 
strengthened between The Alliance and the League; 
and may the liberal women of America and of England 
exert themselves to arouse feelings of international 
good-will. The more room we have in our hearts for 
our fellow-creatures, the more room is left for God. 

Miss E. Rosalind Lee of Glamorgan, Wales, described 
the beginning of the new phase of internationalism pro- 
duced by the war. She said that the war had drawn 
liberal Christian women in all countries closer to- 
gether. One of the useful organizations in England 
at the time of the war was the Correspondence Bureau, 
a society controlled by the League. The amount of 
good it did in uniting separated families, communi- 
cating with soldiers, and discovering lost children was 
immeasurable. We must not be content to make our 
relations in the future consist of a handshake across 
the ocean. We must employ all varieties of mutual 
intercourse we can lay hold of. As with the Pilgrims, 
it must be with us, “Not as those whom small things 
can discourage.” 


Madame Loyson Tells Her Story 


Madame Paul Loyson of Paris, representing the lib- 
eral women of France, asserted that she wished to 
thank Americans in behalf of her fellow-country- 
women for generous help to stricken France. “Your 
generosity never ceased nor slackened, and be sure 
what was done for us in our sorrow will never be for- 
gotten. France lost 1,700,000 of her young men; con- 
sider the work they would have done for France had 
they lived; but they did leave behind them a spiritual 
heritage beyond computing. To give is to have ever 
more to give.« Let us strive, then, to give much in this 
work of international friendship. We French have a 
proverb, ‘The friends of our friends are our friends.’ 
That proverb applied would go far toward promoting 
international good-will.” 

After reading portions of a letter of greeting from 
the women of Transylvania, Miss Lowell introduced 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, D.D., of the Transylvanian Re- 


lief Unit, who delivered a brief address on “The Women 


of Transylvania.” He said that many of the ladies of 
Transylvania were highly cultured, were excellent 
linguists and musicians, and well informed on current 
events. “We received a wonderful reception wherever 
we went, not only from Unitarians, but from members 
of the various other churches, for to them we repre- 
sented America as well as the Unitarian churches. 
After all, the best thing we carried them was your 
friendship. 

“The people of Transylvania are subject to a bar- 
barous nation which has deliberately set out to destroy 
all their culture, including their church. The perse- 
cution is not a religious but a race persecution. It 
was only an accident of history that those people were 
on the other side in the war. They love liberty, and 
have fought for it for centuries. They look to England 
and America, now, and those nations must not fail 
them.” 

Miss Ellen Emerson, grand-daughter of Ralph Waldo 
Ymerson, speaking of war work done by American 
women, explained how the women of America had had | 
an opportunity in 1917 to display the pioneer spirit 
of the Pilgrim mothers. “We received our inspiration 
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to organize and become war workers from the splendid 
work done by women of Europe. We learned to do 
a great deal which we had hitherto thought impossible. 
Then, at the conclusion of the war, some of us were 
called to France to engage in the work of reconstruc- 
We saw the people come back to their ruined 
homes and fields, sometimes to a homestead which had 
been in the family for five hundred years. We in 
America do not have the attachment to home which 
the French have; they are so devoted to the hearth- 
stone and to the home surroundings that they will re- 
build the ruins rather than seek new places of abode. 
Though we are a little tired of working for other peo- 
ple, we have the conscience bequeathed us by the Pil- 
grims, and we must continue to work to relieve others.” 


Somehow We Have Become Disorganized 


Mrs. C. U. Gilson, speaking also on aspects of war 
work done by American women, told how Henry W. 
Bellows was the actual originator of social welfare 
work, for at the time of the Civil War he organized 
the Sanitary Commission, out of which developed all 
later welfare work. “War is much simpler than peace. 
In time of war we know what to do; but with the 
coming of peace, somehow we get disorganized. The 
most generous thing Americans did during the war 
was to-send their food across to Europe. And what 
did we get in return? We received a popular education 
in internationalism. 

“Now I never heard an American soldier say one 
word about the British and French he fought with, 
other than that they were the bravest of men. And 
think what the English and French women did for 
our soldiers. They entertained them in their homes, 
sewed for them, cooked for them, and nursed them, 
all of which had its part in the promotion of the 
international spirit of friendship. Consider the edu- 
cation those two million young Americans received 
who went across to France. In years to come that 
training will bear fruit in close attachment between 
the nations.” 

At the afternoon session, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., secretary of the International Congress, reported 
for the executive committee. Dr. Wendte is the person 
to whom more than to any other the Congress owes 
its present power and influence. As was explained re- 
peatedly during the various sessions, it has been his 
able and untiring effort which has perpetuated the 
organization. 

Dr. Wendte gave a history of the beginning and 
continuance of the Council, and read a number of let- 
ters written to him in response to a public appeal for 
a revival of the work of the Congress subsequent to the 
war. These letters were written by persons of emi- 
nence in various parts of the world, and all of them 
earnestly hoped that the Congress would be perpetu- 
ated. 

Rey. Basil Martin of London, in an address on “Mod- 
ern Spiritual Pilgrimages,” urged a return to funda- 
mental principles in order that a real league of nations 
might result. “We must toil as earnestly for peace as 
for war,’ he said, “and in doing this we must first 
intensify our belief in our spiritual natures. We lib- 
erals say that the state exists for the individual and 
not the individual for the state. The more love, faith, 
and knowledge I have, the more I can receive. Second, 
we must give the supreme place to truth and reason. 
It is possible to get rid of the ape and tiger and at 
the same time retain the donkey. Men used to think 
if they were successful in business they were good men, 
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been bad men. But victory does not prove a man or 
nation is right; reason is set aside in time of war. 
Let us put trust in good sense and reason. 

“Third, we should believe in the power and spirit 
of good-will. Evil can only be overcome with good. The, 
world balance of righteousness certainly cannot be re- 
stored by punishment of wrong-doing. With all our 
vast resources, ingenuity, and opportunity, let us not 
neglect the essential principle of the brotherhood of 
man. 

Rey. Sydney B. Snow of the Transylvanian Relief 
Unit said that Transylvania was a region where three 
things had been in.evidence: First, the home life, edu- 
cation, and care of children. The Unit had visited 
one hundred and five towns and villages and had found 
the same kind of devoted domestic life that it had left 
in America, and it had found a degree of education 
superior to that of the United States. Second, the unit 
had discovered a spirit of tolerance, for Presbyterians 
and Roman Catholics as well as Unitarians had cor- 
dially welcomed them. “Transylvania is the historic 
land of toleration. For three hundred and fifty years 
Christians: of various denominations have lived and 
worshipped together as nowhere else in the world. 
Third, an intense spirit of democracy prevails, the 
spirit with which we Americans are familiar. Every 
man there, prince and peasant, rich and poor, holds 
up his head, each the equal of the other.” , 

Mr. Snow interested the audience when he informed 
them that he was wearing the robe of a Unitarian min- 
ister of Transylvania, for both Mr. Metcalf and he had 
been duly elected and ordained ministers of the Tran- 
sylvanian churches. 


First of Our Living Hymn-Writers 
Frederick Lucian Hosmer comes to his eightieth birthday, 
beloved, honored, immortal in the spiritual song 
of a world-wide constituency—His 
portrait presented 


T THE MEETING of the Board of Directors of 
At American Unitarian Association held on 
Wednesday, October 13, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., a portrait of Dr. Frederick Lucian Hos- 
mer by Mrs. Winifred C. Rieber was presented to the 
Association. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins explained to the Directors and 
friends of Dr. Hosmer who had gathered for the occa- 
sion that a self-appointed committee, of which Rev. 
John H. Lathrop had acted as chairman, had gathered 
the money for this portrait as a testimony to their 
affection for Dr. Hosmer and their gratitude for his 
long service to the cause of true religion. Mr. Perkins 
then read a brief address prepared by Mr. Lathrop, 
as follows :— 

“Tt is a great privilege to present to the American 
Unitarian Association, as a tribute of gratitude and 
affection, this portrait of one whose words are, and 
will be for generations yet to come, the vehicle for the 
expression of the deepest religious emotions and the 
highest aspirations of multitudes of the children of 
God. For the moments of greatest significance in the 
cycle of human experience, the hymns of Dr. Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer utter. the burdens of the human heart 
with such insight and tenderness that already they 
have assumed an enduring place among the treasures 
of religious literature. All our common experiences 
draw strength or comfort or hope as we sing in the 
mood that knows that ‘each morn unfolds some fresh 
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surprise, I feast at life’s full board.’ In hours of pain 
we grow quiet in the calm of the ‘thought that Thou 
art o’er us’; in moments of impatience we are reminded 
that ‘the slow watches of the night not less to God 
belong’; in hours of enthusiasm we are enabled to 
shout, ‘Wider grows the kingdom, reign of love and 
light.’ 

“Just as Mr. Hosmer has expressed the great moods 
and moments of common experience, so he has most 
naturally been called upon to write the hymns for 


Reproduced from the portrait presented to the 
American Unitarian Association 


FREDERICK LUCIAN HOSMER 


Of the great hymn-writer it is said, “Hardly a gathering 
or conference of those met in the interests of liberal 
religion, of any note, which has not sung the very soul 
of its purpose through the words of this poet-prophet.” 


special occasions. One has only to recall the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions to be reminded of the hymn, 
‘O Prophet souls of all the years’; or the hour when the 
problem of peace troubled the world, to think of the 
challenging lines, ‘Hear, hear, O ye nations’; or the 
great Lincoln Anniversary, to feel the stir of the 
Nation’s voice as it calls from ‘prairies to the sea.’ 
Hardly a gathering or conference of those met in the 
interests of liberal religion, of any note, which has 
not sung the very soul of its purpose through the 
words of this poet-prophet. Speaking of the eightieth 
anniversary to a friend who is an Episcopal clergyman, 
the other day, I was asked: ‘How could a man be 
eighty years old and have expressed our modern social 
vision as Mr. Hosmer has? I had supposed him a much 
younger person.’ 

“As a young man graduating from Harvard Divinity 
School, Mr. Hosmer proved his prophetic quality by 
being numbered among the radicals; and later, during 
the Western Controversy, he was naturally associated 
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with the progressive group. He is most intimately 
associated in all our minds with that subtler poet and 
therefore less lucid hymn-writer, Dr. William C. Gan- 
nett. The treasures which their joint volume contains 
will always be enhanced by the thought of the remark- 
able friendship of these kindred spirits. To this same 
friendship hymnology in general is indebted for ‘Unity 
Hymns and Carols,’ which, in addition to its own 
worth, has served to introduce poems whosé value as 
hymns had not previously been recognized. . 

“Tt was my good fortune to have succeeded Mr. Hos- 
mer as minister of the church in Berkeley, Calif., and 
to have him remain among the congregation to be - 
counsellor and friend. A young man who is just begin- 
ning the ministry cannot fail to test the spirit of a 
predecessor of wide experience. Perhaps, therefore, I 
can speak of Mr. Hosmer’s character with peculiar 
insight. Always the soul of courtesy, never intrud- 


ing his own point of view or the plans which he had 


cherished for his beloved church, and yet ready to help 
in any way when help was sought, I found him the 
type of friend who helps and encourages and never 
embarrasses. His smile was contagious wherever be 
went, and his ready wit made him the best of com- 
panions. It is perhaps little known that this one, who 
could search the depths of the soul, was also the author 
of some excellent nonsense verse, which those who 
knew him best delighted to hear him recite. 

“Mr. Hosmer brought distinction to the parishes 
which he served at Quincy, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; St. 
Louis, Mo.; and Berkeley, Calif.; and left behind him 
a lasting affection and loyalty. His broad sympathies 
made the ministers of religion of every sort his friends 
in the communities in which he lived. 

“In spite of the years which we honor to-day, there is 
an undiminished youthfulness of spirit which we who 
think of him associate with his ruddy cheek, as, stick in 
hand, he steps with a lively gait before us. I prophesy 
that increasing numbers from all sections of the Chris- 
tian Church will visit this place, that they may learn 
from the lines of character depicted here more of the 
man whose broad and optimistic faith has helped them 
to see that 


Not in far-off realms of space, 
The spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place, 
And waiteth to be known.” 


In accepting the portrait, Dr. Eliot said :— 

“It is with profound satisfaction that, in behalf of 
the Board of Directors and those they represent, 1 
accept this portrait of our friend and fellow-worker, 
and I thank you, Sir, and your associates, for the 
kindly thought which proposed this gift and the gen- 
erous co-operation that has brought the project to this 
successful conclusion. No member of our household 
of faith deserves this recognition more completely than 
the man who has expressed in imperishable song the 
principles and ideals that animate our fellowship. Too 
often has the Unitarian gospel been interpreted as 
merely an argument for rational religious thought or 
an impulse to the serviceable life. Both of these things 
it is, but fundamentally it represents neither a theo- 
logical revolt nor a moral challenge. It is the utter- 
ance of a spiritual idealism. The characteristic ex- 
pressions of our gospel are not in our abstract state- 
ments of belief and not even in the educational and 
benevolent institutions which have been founded and 
maintained by Unitarians, but rather in the stream of — 
lyric theism which has enriched the religious life of 
our time with the hymns which Christian hearts in 
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future generations will cherish when the theological 
controversies of our day have been forgotten. 
“T think I am right in saying that Dr. Hosmer is 


more largely represented in our standard hymn-book 


than any other author, and more and more his hymns 
are finding their way into the hymn-books of all denom- 
inations. There is a rich variety in these utterances. 
There are hymns of praise and aspiration, of trust and 
confidence, of thankfulness and hope, of the mystic 
sense of the divine presence, of enlightened patriotism 
and broad fellowship, of the ultimate triumph of right 
over wrong and of love over fear and hate, and a con- 
stant summons to the works of brotherhood and good- 
will. They bear witness to the unceasing revelation of 
truth and to the reality and perpetual influence of the 
life of God in the souls of men. They are prophetic 
utterances of the cheerful and confident faith that we 
associate with the animating and radiant personality 
of our friend. We Unitarians have often said that we 
believe that men and movements should be judged by 
their fruits. 
the contribution of a lyric theism to the spiritual life 
of the modern world asks nothing more than to be 
judged by that characteristic expression of its purpose 
and being. 

“This welcome gift is most gratefully accepted, and 
this portrait shall have an honored and permanent 
place upon these walls.” 


At the conclusion it was moved that the Directors 
telegraph to President Earl Morse Wilbur of the 
Berkeley School, asking him as a Director of the Asso- 
ciation to present grateful appreciations of his service, 
their great satisfaction in the possession of this por- 
trait, and their affectionate greetings upon his eightieth 
birthday, on October 16, 1920. 


_ THE PU a 0 


Our Debt to the Pilgrim Fathers 


Three things they gave us that stand distinct and imperish- 
able among the spiritual institutions of mankind 


HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 
Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

“Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the Scriptures, 
The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the 
head of the corner: this is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes?’—Marv, xxi. 42. 


OME PEOPLE have wondered that the story told 
S in our New Testament finds so little confirmation 
in the general literature of the period when these 
events are said to have taken place, and they have 
thought that the silence of contemporary historians 
cast some shade of doubt on the authenticity of the 
narrative, But it appears that during the time when 
English refugees were maintaining a church in Hol- 
land, which was rather a special mark of enmity on 
the part of the English Crown, and while that church 
held negotiations with the States General of Holland 
regarding a venture in colonization which it was pro- 
posing to make, an account of the city of Leyden was 
written and published by one of the inhabitants thereof, 
going into the life of the city in much detail; and yet 
there is not the smallest reference in that book to this 
church of English Separatists and their momentous 
voyage across the seas. 
Obviously men do not always know which of the 
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things transpiring in their midst contain the most 
fruitful seed of glory and renown. People and events 
esteemed by them of great importance soon pass into 
the limbo of forgetfulness, while other people and 
events deemed unworthy of serious notice emerge 
from their obscurity into never-dying fame. The Pil- 
grim Fathers were quite humble folk in their day 
and generation, and must have appeared to most of 
their fellows altogether unlikely to have any place on 
the pages of history. But no one then alive is now 
more certain to be remembered to the latest time, or 
made a deeper mark on the current of human events. 
The debt we owe to them is so vast and so manifold 
that not many features of it can be so much as glanced 
at in the course of a half-hour’s discourse. We shall 
do well if three such aspects of their great achievement 
can be here set before our minds in some intelligible 
shape. 


That Illustrious Example in Transylvania 


And first, I have to say that we are indebted to 
them for planting on these shores the seed of what 
we have come to know as “religious toleration.” Not 
that they had reached a point where they were willing 
to treat with entire respect all honest religious opin- 
ions that differed from their own. They could scarcely 
have done that without transcending in some super- 
human way the age out of which they came. But they 
took a position which made it necessary in the end 
to recognize the equality of all religions before the 
law of the land, They believed stoutly in the right 
of the human mind to interpret the Word of God in 
the light of such reason as it possessed, and they 
had a much wider sympathy with religious faiths not 
their own than was manifested by any other body of 
people in their day. 

The Puritan party in England was not to any notice- 
able extent a respecter of other men’s consciences. They 
had their idea of what the religion of the country 
ought to be, and they fought for political power in 
order to compel the country to accept that idea. In 
that, they were like all the rest of the world, which 
believed in getting its own religion—the only true 
religion, of course—established by force of law. 
Searcely upon any human vision had yet risen the 
prospect of what is quite a commonplace with us to- 
day, that of a great church, such as is the Catholic 
or the Episcopal Church in this country, living entirely 
on the voluntary support of its adherents, and will- 
ingly according to others the same rights and privileges 
which it claims for itself. The world at large in this 
respect has indeed travelled far during these last three 
hundred years. To be sure, we do not always, perhaps 
not often, see such a beautiful example of friendliness 
between religionists of quite different schools as was 
lately given in Transylvania, where Calvinists, Roman- 
ists, and Unitarians came together and clasped hands 
as brothers should. But bad as religious hatred and 
bigotry may still be in places, we have shown here in 
America that people of all religions can live together, 
not only peaceably, but on terms of mutual respect; 
and it was the Pilgrim Fathers who put us in the way 
of giving that great lesson. 

The stand they took and held with memorable 
heroism was bound to work out to that end. What 
they objected to in the Church of England was its 
political foundation and government. Its head was the 
king, not a man of much religious thought or experi- 
ence. Its bishops were the king’s agents. It was man- 
aged as a department of government, and as a state 
concern its property interests were quite certain to 
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assume as much importance in its sight as were the 
interests of the souls of men. Such a church, they main- 
tained, was not built on any Christian model, but on 
an utterly heathen pattern. They wished the church 
to stand by itself and handle its own affairs, that it 
might be devoted first of all to the spiritual good of 
mankind, both in this world and in the world to come. 
This meant the entire divorce of church and state; and 
when the state gave up its support of an official re- 
ligion, that gave the people liberty to have what church 
they pleased. The Pilgrims were not the only people 
of their day to stand for religious liberty. The despised 
Brownists and Anabaptists had much the same ideas. 
But John Robinson and his flock in Leyden were, on 
the whole, the sanest expositors of this policy; and it 
fell to them to break the path through which the tide 
of the world’s life began to flow in this direction. 


What it Cost to be Separatists 


In the second place, the ‘name they bore indicates 
well enough where the main point was on which issue 
had been joined with recognized authorities. They 
were called “Separatists,” and we can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful that they were separatists, who could 
not be dragooned or cajoled into continued union with 
their mother-church. When they found they could not 
be true to themselves inside that church, they went out- 
side; and they accepted unlimited contumely and abuse 
in order to make a new spiritual dwelling-place of their 
own. 

When we speak of the hardships they encountered 
we are apt to think of the voyage of the Mayflower 
through autumn gales, and of their first winter on the 
bleak shore of the wilderness at Plymouth. But in 
point of fact these physical ills were not the hardest 
they had to encounter. That journey to a new world 
had for most of them much of the uplift and enthusi- 
asm of a great adventure. The worst bitterness of 
the cup they were given to drink had been already 
tasted, through their enforced expatriation in Holland, 
through the severance of their ties with home and 
kindred, the forfeiture of most of their worldly goods, 
and their patient acceptance of a load of public scorn. 
This was what it cost them to be separatists ; and there 
was no end to the affectionate remonstrance and exhor- 
tation as well as the fierce denunciation they had to 
meet and resist in pursuing that course. Thank Heaven 
that they did persist, and so perhaps saved the whole 
Reformation from being beaten in the end by the enor- 
mous forces of reaction that meant to put it down. 

There come periods when nothing on earth can be 
more illusive than the dream which the moderate man 
is apt to cherish, that of staying inside the old institu- 
tion and reforming it from within. Not always is it 
required of an enlightened man that he should sepa- 
rate himself from his less enlightened brethren, but 
now and then there comes a crisis when nothing less 
will suffice. Can any one suppose that if Luther after 
his protest had again made his submission to the Pope, 
the same sequence of events would have followed, 
whereby the Papacy itself was delivered from the 
abuses that had been fastened upon it? It suits those 
who think they have to maintain that their church 
never made a mistake to pretend that Luther had noth- 
ing to do with producing this result. But everybody 
else knows that the success of the Reformation outside 
the borders of the Roman Church was what created 
and sustained a new wave of moral reform inside the 
Church. There was practically no hope of such a gain 
as was actually made save through counter-revolution. 

Can any one seriously think that if after Lexington 
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and Bunker Hill some kind of truce had been patched 
up between these colonies and Great Britain, the same 
purging of English politics would have gradually taken 
place, and the England of to-day would stand free, in 
just the same way, from that set of deadly influences 
represented by the Stuart kings? There is very little 
probability that.such would have been the case. It 
was the triumph of Washington and the loss of these 
colonies which so discredited the sinister powers of 
absolutism that they thenceforth fought a losing fight. 
This illustrates what may be again and again seen in 
the drama of history, that institutions are often quite 
incapable of reforming themselves till some one goes 
out from them to begin to make the ideal real in a new 
place. In the light of the example thus afforded, and 
by the spur thus given, their inward impulse toward 
better things is finally whipped up to assume the com- 
mand it could not otherwise attain. 

The Pilgrims by becoming separatists, and holding 
to that place through a very bad storm of persecution, 
not only made a noteworthy departure in ecclesiastical 
construction (as we shall presently find occasion to 
say), but they put in motion a stream of causation 
which has compelled more or less transformation in all 
ecclesiastical establishments, and has altered the spirit 
of the whole Christian world. We have a right in 
reason to say that they could not have done this unless 
they had broken the bonds that held them as communi- 
cants of the church in which they had been brought up. 
As a mere party or faction within that church, such as 
the Puritans at first were, they would probably have 
been altogether swamped by the forces opposed to them. 
They had to go outside to find a fulcrum for their lever 
that would hold for the great lift needing to be made; 
and whether it was mere obstinacy or a sure instinct 
that moved them to this course, equally they deserve 
unbounded honor for the courage and constancy with 
which they fulfilled their task. , 


Converted After They Arrived Here 


Finally, to them belongs the credit of having given 
to the world a working model of a truly democratic 
church, one that would function successfully under 
life’s strain and stress, and of thus opening the door to 
the whole democratic movement of later time. Experi- 
ence has shown that, after democracy is well estab- 
lished, an aristocratic church can adapt itself quite 
easily to these conditions. But it is very certain that 
aristocracy in religion never did, and never would, of 
its own choice give way to democracy anywhere. 

The Pilgrims, again, did not invent the democratic 
ideal. They were not consciously inventing anything, 
but only trying to shape their lives on the pattern given 
in the New Testament. Many people were experiment- 
ing along the same lines. But we, of all people, ought 
to know how such a time of transition and unrest is 
filled with a ferment of theory, tending in large meas- 
ure to mere wild and insane conjecture. Those men of 
Plymouth, however, kept a sober mind, and did their 
job in a workmanlike way. The great principle on 
which they based themselves was that a church con- 
sists of the Christian people belonging to it. They 
stood upon Christ’s promise that where two or three 
were gathered together, there he would be in the midst 
of them; and the spiritual power thus generated was, 
for them, the source and seat of all authority. Their 
ministers were not overlords, commissioned by some 
one above them to bear rule. They were chosen and 
elected by the people to be their teachers and guides, 
and to perform the sacred offices of religious custom. 
On this principle of popular rule they made a church 
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which proved sufficient to meet the needs of men under 
the hard test of daily use; one which very soon was 
widely copied, here and in other lands. ' 
When, a little later, the Puritans came over in large 
numbers, they came protesting that their very last 
thought was to cut themselves off from the ecclesias- 
tical order and discipline of their motherland. But 
when they reached these shores and came into direct 
contact with the Pilgrim church, which they had sup- 
posed to be nothing but a foolish experiment, they were 
speedily converted to the Pilgrim way of thinking, and 
their churches at once began to assume the same form 
and plan. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
religious democracy thus founded here in New Eng- 
land exercised a powerful influence on the develop- 
ment of religious affairs in the old country, or that it 
was the main tap-root of the political democracy which 
sprang up here with such abounding vigor and vitality. 
Plymouth Rock is the corner-stone, not only of what is 
called congregationalism in the church, but also of 
that edifice of civil freedom which has become one of 


_. the greatest structures in the modern world. 


Their Theology Antiquated as the Pyramids 


Thanks to the Pilgrim Fathers, the doctrine of 
Apostolic succession has now become entirely harm- 
less, whereas before it contained a terrible threat; and 
no one has more cause to be grateful than they whose 
lot (or pleasure) it is to live under duly consecrated 
bishops, supposed to maintain an unbroken line of 
tradition between the earliest Christian times and our 
own. Practically every Episcopal church has now, 
with us, about as much congregationalism as any one 
enjoys, though it never got that possession for itself. 
It never would have had it except for that leaven which 
the Pilgtim Fathers put into our whole modern life. 

The church in which we are assembled (King’s 
Chapel) was built in implacable and undisguised hos- 
tility to everything belonging to the Pilgrim movement. 
One of its early rectors, to signalize his abhorrence of 
such democratic ideas, upon his arrival here turned 
everybody in the church out of doors, locked himself in 
and tolled the bell, by way of announcing himself the 
lord and master of the place. Then as official door- 
keeper he graciously admitted to its precincts those 
who wished to use the church as a house of God and 
place of prayer. _But after a hundred years of varied 
experience this church went over body and soul to the 
congregational position; finding the essential basis and 
constitution of a Christian church not in any ecclesias- 
tical tradition, but in the will and conscience of the 
people who join themselves together as followers of 
Christ. That is a good example of the manner in 
which the spirit and thought of the Pilgrims have 
permeated the later Christian consciousness, and have 
made for us of this present a new and different world. 

In one respect, of course, we of to-day are of an 
altogether different order of thought, as compared with 
the men who came over in the Mayflower. They were 
convinced and consistent Calvinists in theology; and 
Calvinism as a system of belief has now become almost 
as antiquated as the pyramids. No modern man any- 
where any longer pretends to accept either its premises 
or its conclusions. This, however, is far less a spir- 
itual barrier between them and us than dogmatists are 
wont to suppose. In what is essential, both to the 
moral and the religious life, we are not to think our- 
selves so much superior to them because we have 
changed the. dress of our religious doctrines, for they 
still furnish us one of the best examples of a vital 
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religion this world has ever seen. Religion stands 
upon the assertion that beyond our material realm 
there is another and finer spiritual realm, and its main 
business concerns the relations between that other 
world and this. Now the question whether human life 
is essentially a thing of nothingness or a thing of in- 
calculable worth is the question whether or not religion 
is right in affirming the reality of that spiritual world. 
There are numberless ways in which such a world may 
be conceived of, and endless theories may be enter- 
tained as to the manner of our relation to it; but does 
that world exist, or is it only a pleasant dream and 
fiction of our minds? 

If God and the spiritual world are no better than 
myths which our fancy has created, then humanity is 
no more than a fleeting and insignificant by-product of 
the big cosmic process. We are then.indeed “such stuff 
as dreams are made of,” and our little life is fitly 
rounded by eternal sleep. But if spiritual values are 
the substance and foundation of all reality, then we are 
spiritual beings; we have been made “only a little 
lower than the angels,” and the haps and hazards of 
our life here are of infinite moment in their bearing 
upon a consciousness that has no end. We can take 
our choice between these two suppositions, and perhaps 
there is no absolute proof within our reach for the cer- 
tainty of either. But we ought to choose, and stand 
without flinching by the choice we have made; for of 
all ridiculous and ineffective ways of living, that of 
merely saying “We do not know and cannot tell” is 
likely to produce the most useless rubbish. To pro- 
ceed for the most part on the hypothesis that we are 
“of the earth earthy,” and only to play a little with 
the dim and distant hope that perhaps, after all, there 
may turn out to be something heavenly in our com- 
position, is to be nowhere very definitely and to get 
to no decisive end. 


They Tried Out What They Believed; It Worked 


It was the great virtue of the Pilgrims that they took 
the spiritual view of life with something like the 
Seriousness and dignity that befits it. If there is in 
it any truth at all, then it is the biggest truth within 
our grasp. It is not something to dream of in odd 
moments, but something to live on and live up to with 
all the energy we possess. To stand off and contem- 
plate a great faith, waiting to see if it can certify itself 
to us in such wise as to capture and captivate our 
minds, is to great extent merely an idiotic proceeding. 
A great faith is meant to be the basis of earnest and 
faithful experiment. Try it out as a rule of life and 
see what comes of it! 

This, I should say, is as good a lesson as the Pilgrims 
could teach us. Our views of heaven and hell, of the 
divine nature and of the order of a spiritual world, 
are quite other than theirs. But this is of little con- 
Sequence, save that we have to satisfy our reason, if 
possible, as well as they satisfied theirs. What is best 
worth remembering about them is that they gave them- 
selves utterly and without reserve to the thought that 
they were spiritual beings and had a spiritual destiny 
to achieve. We only half-heartedly lend ourselves to 
that idea, and are rather inclined to make a virtue of 
our uncertainty and indecision. We ought to stand in 
much humility before a company of men and women 
who by reason of their steadfast faith blazed a great 
trail for all the coming generations, and if we can 
catch anything of their spirit, it should brace and stif- 
fen our will to carry on this warfare of life as sons of 
God and good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
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The Truants 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Johnny-Boy works us quite too hard !” 
Said two little shoes one night. 
“Let’s run and hide, 
For the world is wide, 
And to rest we have a right !” 


Johnny-Boy rose with the lark, next morn, 
And looked:for his sturdy pair. 
They were not in sight, 

And a pair too tight 
The poor lad had to wear! 


Johnny-Boy heaved a heartfelt sigh 
As he took off those shoes that night! 
The truants heard, 
And their hearts were stirred 
For the poor lad’s piteous plight. 


Johnny-Boy scarce had gone to bed 
When he heard a small voice say, 
“When he goes to sleep 
Then out we'll creep, 
And be ready, at break o’ day! 


“Twas not much fun-to hide away! 
I don’t believe.—do you ?— 
That to try to shirk 
Their honest work 

Is good for boy or shoe?” 


How Bluebird Got Her Coat 


MARIAN KIMBALL WILLARD 


One lovely morning, before the world 
was quite ready for boys and girls to live 
in, the Sunshine Fairies were very busy. 
They had so much to do that their wings 
flashed in the sunlight as they floated from 
flower to flower. They were very busy 
giving to each flower .the color that it 
should have. In their hands they held 
pieces of rainbow from which to choose 
their colors. Their paint-brushes were 


made from thistledown or pussywillows— 


tied to a willow wand with a long green 
grass-blade. As they worked busily the 
flowers all lifted up their heads to be 
finished. 

To the tulip they gave splashes of red 
and pink; to the dandelion they gave a 
dress of yellow; and to little forget-me-not 
they gave a coat of blue. As they painted, 
the birds all perched near and sang to 
them their sweetest songs. 

On the cedar-tree sat the Song Sparrow, 
on the elm chirped Robin, and hopping 
from limb to limb was Brownbird. She 
wore a coat of rusty red brown that was 
not at all becoming to her. It was the 
same color that you see to-day on Mrs. 
Bluebird’s breast. 

Slowly a black cloud spread over the 
sky, casting a black shadow on the world. 
The birds stopped singing, the fairies 
stopped painting rainbow colors, and the 
flowers themselves stopped growing and 
drooped their heads. As the black cloud 
grew and grew, the Sunshine Fairies flew 
away to hide in the hearts of the roses, 
for they were Sunshine Fairies, and could 
not live when Rain-Wind touched them. 

The birds all flew to the trees for shel- 
ter,—that is, all of the big strong birds 
did. The smaller birds were so frightened 
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and bewildered that they did not know 
what to do. Brownbird flew anxiously 
about from tree to tree, looking out for 
the smallest birds. 

Little Humming-bird was terribly fright- 
ened when she heard Rain-Wind coming 
over the hills. 

“Oh, I’m so frightened! Ill get blown 
away. I am sure that my wings are not 
strong enough to stand against Rain-Wind. 
What shall I do? What shall I do?” 

Brownbird heard her call. “Fly over 
here to this nice safe roost in the honey- 
suckle vine, where Rain-Wind cannot harm 
you. Hide here until he has gone.” 

Then little Chippy Sparrow called: 
“Where shall I go? I’m afraid, too!” 

So Mrs. Brownbird flew around. “Dearie 
me, dearie me,” she said, ‘what a dread- 
ful time this is! You fly over here, 
Chippy, my dear, and the apple-tree will 
take care of you.” 

So she flew about, all the time saying, 
“Oh dear me, oh dear me, oh dear me!” 
the while she was helping the smaller 
birds. She tucked Chickadee up in a hole 
in a birch-tree, and gave Mrs. Brown 
Wren a nice shelter under a large grape- 
leaf. ; 

Meantime the clouds grew blacker and 
darker, and every bird was still. Even 
Mr. Blue Jay stopped his noisy squawk 
and hid in a pine-tree. The only sound 
to be heard was the rush of the wind, the 
lashing of the branches, and the little 
worried song of Mrs. Brownbird as she 
made short flights to see that every smaller 
bird was safe. 

By this time the cloud had spread until 
it covered the whole sky, all except. one 
little patch of blue. The Sunshine Fairies, 
peeping from the flowers, sadly called: 
“Dear Mrs. Brownbird, we would gladly 
help, but our wings are made of down so 
soft and fine that we cannot live in a 
gale. We are the Sunshine Fairies, and 
we cannot live if Rain-Wind touches us.” 

Mrs. Brownbird answered never a word 
except “Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear,” as 
she tucked away in a large oak-tree a 
beautiful frightened Scarlet Tanager, as 
large as she was herself. The only bird 
now left to face the storm was poor Mr. 
Whip-poor-Will, who was so alarmed and 
stupid that Mrs. Brownbird had to shove 
and push him along to’a safe place be- 
tween the roots of a large pine-tree. 

Then Rain-Wind came, and Mrs. Brown- 
bird tried to find shelter for herself. She 
flew to Mr. Blue Jay, who securely hid in 
a thick pine-tree, but all that he said 
was: “I am really sorry, Mrs. Brownbird, 
but I can’t let you in. If I let you into 
my shelter, I fear Rain-Wind will come in 
too, and I don’t want to spoil my beauti- 
ful clothes.” : 

“Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear,” said Mrs. 
Brownbird. Then she flew and flew and 
flew, in all the rain, until she found a 
deep, dark hole in an apple-tree, that was 
so deep and dark that no other bird dared 
to hide there. Into that hole she dove, 
and found a safe shelter from Rain-Wind. 

As the rain rushed and roared, the old 
trees creaked and swayed, but, thanks to 
Mrs. Brownbird, every little bird slept 
safe and dry and warm. 

Rain-Wind grew fainter, and died away. 
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The rain stopped, and the black clouds 
rolled away. The sunshine poured again 
upon the earth, and again the sky was 
blue. The flowers opened, and began to 
grow. ‘he Sunshine Fairies flew about 


_to see if the fresh colors that they had 


given to the flowers had been washed 
away by Rain-Wind. 

Then all the birds called to Mrs. Brown- 
bird, “Come out!’ Out hopped Mrs. 
Brownbird, still saying, “Oh dear, oh dear, 
oh dear!” 

“T should have been blown away by 
Rain-Wind and drowned, if you had not 
helped me,” said Humming-bird. 

“And I should have taken cold and lost 
my voice,” said Song Sparrow. 

“And I should have blown away from 
my mate,” said Chippy. 

“And I should have spoiled my lovely 
clothes,” said Tanager. 

Poor stupid Whip-poor-Will could not 
say a word, so he just blinked his eyes 
in the strong light and looked grateful. 

Then the Queen of the Sunshine Fairies 
stood up on a tulip and raised her wand. 
“Mrs. Brownbird,”’ said she, “you have 
helped and saved your brothers and sis- 
ters who were helpless in the storm. Of 
yourself you never stopped to think. Now 
you shall have the color of the sky for 
your coat. You shall be called Bluebird, 
not Brownbird. You shall show to all 
birds that you carry the color of heaven 
on your back, because you keep heaven in 
your kind heart.” 

Then all the birds clapped their wings 
and sang to her, and all that poor Mrs. 
Bluebird could say was a surprised “Oh 
dear, oh dear, oh dear!” 

To this day you can hear her say it. 
You will see her take short flights to see 
whom she may help, and you will find that 
her home for herself and her babies is 
in a hole in an old apple-tree. 


The Hallowe’en Kitten 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“We'll keep the white kitten and give 
the gray one to a neighbor,” said the 
mother cat’s mistress. “But what about 
the black one? I hope we ean find a 
home for it.” 

“Me-too!” agreed the small jet-black 
kitten. Now whether he knew he was not 
wanted, or whether he felt so lively and 
playful he simply had to run away, nobody 
ever knew. However, there he was at 
dusk of the late October day, far away 
from his mother and brother. The air 
was chill, and the round white moon came 
up early so as not to miss the fun. 

‘It was Hallowe’en night, and all sorts 
of queer things were bound to happen. But 
of course it was the black kitten’s’ very 
first Hallowe’en, and he couldn’t know 
that witches and brownies and tricksy 
children would be out frolicking. “Me 
you! I’m cold and hungry. And I’m lost!” 
cried the kitten, running along through 
the dead leaves of a little park, and look- 
ing like a moving shadow himself. 

Not far beyond he saw the cheery 
lights of a small cottage. Something 
strange was looking out of the front win- 
dow. “What’s that thing?’ puzzled the 
kitten, creeping up on the porch and 
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staring up at a round, laughing face. Of 
course the black kitten had never seen a 
Jack-o’-lantern. “Let me in!” begged the 
kitten, but the jolly round Thing with the 
fiery eyes would not budge. 

Around to the back of the house padded 
four little cushioned feet, but nobody 
heard them. Poor Blackie was so tired 
and sleepy that he forgot how very hungry 
he felt. He found the coziest spot he 
could and curled up in a forlorn little 
ball to forget his troubles. 

Now the children in the cottage were 
haying a party that evening. Polly and 
Dick and little Louise had asked three 
neighbor children in and they played 
games and romped gayly. First, they had 
a Jack-o’-lantern parade down the street 
in the moonlight. Then they came inside 
to play blindman’s buff and old witch. 
The mother of Polly and Dick and little 
Louise had planned a surprise for them. 

First she closed the dining-room door 
so nobody could peek. Then she put an 
orange paper cloth on the table and in 
the very middle she set a pumpkin, hol- 
lowed out and filled with red and yellow 
apples. ‘There were plates of fresh crul- 
lers and mugs of creamy milk. At each 
place there was a funny gingerbread boy. 
Then the children’s mother hurried out 
to the back porch for the biggest sur- 
prise. 

She had carefully scooped out big yellow 
apples, and after carving comical faces 
on them, put a wee candle inside each. 
She laughed to think how the children 
would shout over these baby Jack-o’-lan- 
terns. She had hidden them away in a 
basket, and covered them with a cloth. 
“Dick and little Louise are such spy- 
abouts they might find them beforehand,” 
she had thought. 

Now she picked up the basket and car- 
ried it to the dining-room. The minute she 
entered the lighted room she had a bigger 
surprise than she could possibly give the 
children. Then she laughed and called, 
“Children, come here!’ Of course they 
came pell-mell, and how they shouted and 
crowded around that basket! For curled 
into a tiny ball on top of the warm cloth 
lay the black kitten fast asleep. 

The noise and the bright light made 
him open his eyes lazily. “Oh, isn’t he 
the cunningest?” cried little Louise. ‘May 
we keep him, mother?” begged Dick, while 
Polly reminded, “You know you promised 
us a kitten for a pet, mother,’ as she 
cuddled the unexpected visitor. 

“Tf nobody claims him,’ began mother. 
But just then the black kitten remembered 
how hungry he was, and before Polly 
could guess what he meant to do, he 
leaped from her arms to the table and be- 
gan to lap the nearest mug of milk with 
his little red tongue. He didn’t mind the 
laughter, but he did object to being 
snatched away suddenly. 

“Come right into the kitchen and eat 
your supper from a saucer,” Polly told 
him. “If you’re going to live with us, you 
have to be a polite cat and mind your 
manners.” 

“A black cat brings good luck, they 
say,’ smiled mother, “and there really 
should be one at every Hallowe'en party.” 
“Oh, goody! He’s going to stay!” 
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squealed little Louise, gleefully. “Oh, 
goody! I’m so glad!’ 
“Me-too! Me-too!”’ agreed the little 


black kitten as he lapped up the milk con- 
tentedly. 


Why 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Hear the shouts and whistles 
Out there in the dark! 
See the grinning goblins; 

Hear the watchdogs bark! 
Flitting ghosts and brownies— 
What does all this mean? 
Why, there’s just one reason ; 

That is—Hallowe’en ! 


Pearl Buttons from Fish 


Mr. Hugh M. Srfiith says that the pearl- 
button industry depends on the preserva- 
tion of certain kinds of fishes in the 
Mississippi River. Several years ago the 
Bureau of Fisheries showed there was a 
close relation between fishes and the pearl- 
forming mussels. These mussels make it 
possible to run a pearl-button plant which 
employs about twenty thousand persons 
and has a yearly output valued at from 
five to six millions of dollars. 

Mr. Smith explains that young mussels, 
when of microscopic size, are thrown off 
in myriads by their parents. For the 
first few weeks they must live on the gills 
of fishes, so if the fishes are not present 
at just the right time, the mussels die. 
Furthermore, the mussels require the gills 
of certain. kinds of fishes on which to 
develop. The black bass is the best nurse- 
maid for several kinds of mussel babies, 
crappies for some, and the catfish for 
still others. The skipjack, a kind of her- 
ring, is the only known fish on whose 
gills the best of all mussels fasten them- 
selves. Thus-it is that the preservation 
of useful fishes is of such importance to 
the button industry. 


Building with a Cement-Gun 


Some principles of gunfire may be di- 
verted from war to purposes of peace. 
For a long time, paint has been applied 
to buildings with a “gun” which is oper- 
ated by compressed air. Cement for house 
exteriors is now used in the same way. 
A company at South-end-on-Sea, England, 
is building many houses of wooden frames 
covered with tar felt and iron meshing. 
When this framework is ready, a cement- 
gun sprays on the cement from a large 
hopper. By means of the time-saving gun, 
fifteen thousand square feet of cement can 
be laid in eight hours,—an equivalent of 
the work of many men. 


The Boy Who Forgot 


GEORGH W. TUTTLE 


How strange, a boy who forgot! Did 
you ever hear of such a boy,—a boy who 
goes around dreaming, and forgets every- 
thing he is told to do? Freddie forgot so 
many things! 

One day when Freddie was in the gar- 
den with his father, his father said to 
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him, “Freddie, please take my purse in 
to mother.” 

Freddie started for the house, swinging 
the purse carelessly in his hand, and think- 
ing—what was he thinking about? Per- 
haps he was thinking so hard of the ice- 
cream his mother was to make that after- 
noon that he forgot he had any fingers. 
He had forgotten all about the purse be- 
fore he reached the house; it had dropped 
out of his hand into the tall grass and was 
lost. Such a time as his father had before 
he found it! There were over forty dol- 
lars in the purse, and his father was a 
poor man. 

Such a strange thing happened to Fred- 
die once when he forgot. Freddie lived 
in a very old New England house. One 
day his father made over the cellar stairs 
so that they would come up into the 
kitchen instead of into another room. He 
intended to nail up the door that had 
opened into the stairway before it was 
changed, but it was so late that he left it 
until morning. 

What do you suppose forgetful Freddie 
did the next morning? He started to go 
down cellar in the same old place. He 
went down in the same old place, but not 
in the same old way. No, he had a great 
fall, ker-whack! on the cellar floor, but 
because the floor was of soft dirt instead 
of hard cement, he was but little hurt. 
One finger was badly skinned by the old 
door-latch, but that was all. After this 
accident, Freddie always remembered the 
new way down cellar, and many other 
things besides! 


Adventures of a Typewriter 


One typewriter at least has had as ad- 
venturous a career as many a daring moy- 
ing-picture actor. It recently went aloft 
in an airplane, near Hollywood, Calif., 
and when at a height of twenty-seven hun- 
dred feet fell out and dropped to earth. 
Just before the end of its fall it knocked 
the hat off an astonished man who was out 
for a quiet walk, and then sank twelve 
feet in the earth at his feet. But the 
hole thus made was not its grave. The 
adventurous typewriter was dug up, and 
after a skilful mechanic had worked on 
it several hours it was ready for regular 
work, though a little battered in appear- 
ance. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-PresipenT, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise ‘Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, MD: 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Western News Letter 


How the ministers made notable increases tn 


their membership—Suggestions 
for others 


CURTIS W. REESE 


A letter of inquiry to the ministers of 
the churches within the Western Confer- 
ence that reported the largest number of 
additions last year brought interesting 
comments on methods of securing new 
members. A digest of the replies is here- 
with presented with the hope that other 
ministers may use some of the methods 
suggested. An organization that fails to 
propagate itself is doomed. I am of the 
opinion that a genuine revival of interest 
in the matter of church membership would 
result in a genuine revival of interest 
throughout every department of church 
life. 

Rey. George T. Ashley, Wichita, Kan., 
where the membership of the church has 
increased thirty per cent. in two years, 
says that he himself had to “break’’ into 
the Unitarian Church. Following his 
Methodist training, Mr. Ashley keeps the 
door of the church open all the time, and 
frequently urges from the pulpit the im- 
portance of church membership. The roll- 
book is kept on the table in the vestibule 
of the church. Membership cards, on 
which is printed the bond of union, are 
carried by a number of the members of 
the church, who pass them out to their 
friends whom they think available for 
membership. No special drives are made, 
but regular and persistent effort is made 
to keep the importance of church mem- 
bership before the people. 

The Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Dr. 
George R. Dodson, minister, maximizes 
the Sunday morning service, and tries 
through publicity methods to make it gen- 
erally known that Unity Church lives 
to meet the religious needs of men. The 
roll-book is always on the table, and sig- 
natures of those who share the ideals 
held by this church but have no church 
home, or are not satisfactorily placed, are 
frequently invited. Through bulletins, the 
press, and the sermons, a constant effort 
is made to remove misunderstandings, cre- 
ate interest, win sympathy, and secure 
active support. The services are distinctly 
religious, and the sermons treat noble 
themes in a constructive way. The boys 
and girls of this church grow up in the 
church and practically all are loyal to it. 
No other methods are used. Forty mem- 
bers were added last year. 

Rey. John H. Dietrich, Minneapolis, 
brings the matter of church membership 
before the people on the last Sunday of 
every month. The names and addresses 
of new members are then printed in the 
monthly bulletin, which is ready for dis- 
tribution on the first Sunday of each 
month. Thus the thought of church mem- 
bership is brought definitely before the 
people once each month, and the names 
of new members printed in the bulletin 
serve as a constant reminder. Forty-six 
new members were added to this church 
last year. 

Rey. John Malick, Cincinnati, believes 
that the chief reason why people have not 
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joined our churches is that they have not 
been asked; and that our churches have 
many in the congregation who are full 
members in spirit, but who have not taken 
the necessary steps to give them a share 
in the management of the church and to 
make it possible to count them for pur- 
poses of church statistics. The plan pur- 
sued at Cincinnati is to have an invita- 
tion go out from the people themselves 
to the non-members in the congregation. 
This invitation is sent with a carefully 
written letter by the chairman of the 
board of trustees in the name of the whole 
congregation. An application for mem- 
bership is enclosed with the letter. While 
this may not be signed and returned, a 
certain percentage of the list make their 
wishes known personally to the minister. 
Thus far, as a result of two letters, 
twenty-six new members have been se- 
cured without personal solicitation by the 
minister. Mr. Malick believes that more 
results may be secured by personal effort, 
at least that some may be reached in 
this way who would not take the trouble 
to respond to a letter. 

Rey. Frederick M. Bennett, Youngstown, 
Ohio, distrusts all wholesale methods of 
making real active members of Unitarian 
churches. He believes that persons who 
unite with the churches under the impulse 
of a crowd are likely before long to fail 
grievously in their loyalty to the church. 
Mr. Bennett believes in the “hand-picking 
method,’— that is to say, he convinces 
members of the Sunday-school and the 
Young People’s organization and other 
persons that the time has come for them 
to become actual members of the church. 
In this way a substantial increase in the 
membership of the Youngstown church 
was brought about last year. 

Within the year the church at Louis- 
ville, Ky., received seventy-two additions 
to its membership. Mr. Akin has his own 
way of doing things, likewise of saying 
things. Hence let him speak for him- 
self. He says: “Our vespers, running 
through the winter, and our evening mo- 
tion-picture services, running through most 
of the year, drew people in large num- 
bers to our church who would not have 
come otherwise,—because of prejudice or 
because they had thrown the church over- 
board. - Once these people came we gave 
them something worth while in music or 
pictures, and we gave them also hom«mo- 
pathic doses of real religion. They car- 
ried off our literature. They met me, and 
other of our folks, and found that we were 
white. They became unafraid and un- 
ashamed to attend the Unitarian church. 
They began to come to the morning ser- 
vices. And before the end of the year 
we began to have a ‘round-up.’ However, 
the first year I consider as the year of 
breaking down the ancient prejudice. This 
year we should begin to take ’em in. In- 
cidentally, between our vesper service and 
our picture service we had a social hour, 
with light lunch, and get-acquainted op- 
portunities.” 

Thirty new members were received into 
the membership of the Sioux City church 
from April 1, 1919, to April 1, 1920. They 
were not secured by means of any sys- 
tematic method. Some came voluntarily, 
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six were young people who graduated 
from the church school into the church 
on HWaster Sunday. Such solicitation as 
was made was by the minister. Rey. 
Charles E. Snyder is persuaded that so- 
‘licitation can ordinarily be made more 
effective by the minister than by any one 
else; that while there are cases where a 
personal relationship makes it possible for 
another to better approach a _ prospec- 
tive candidate, generally the minister has 
the easiest approach and is looked upon 
by the possible new members as the per- 
son appointed for that business. He be- 
lieves that the method of an organized 
canvass is wearing out, that men balk 
at it, both participants and subjects. The 
minister knows the field better than any 
one else and should utilize such assist- 
ance aS may seem wise to him. He be- 
lieves that an effective method is the 
use of frequent social or other week-day 
gatherings at the church, where special 
effort is made to secure the attendance of 
prospective church members, where the 
church book is immediately available, and 
where the spirit of the occasion is con- 
ducive to affiliation. 

January, 1920, the Davenport church 
roll was loaded with absentees. A list 
of “active resident members” was pre- 
pared. To these were added the names 
of such persons (including one trustee) 
as supposed they already belonged. Then 
the pastoral committee (to which the re- 
vised constitution had assigned the task) 
divided the general parish roll among the 
members of the committee and sought to 
bring these non-members within the 
church. Special attention was given to 
the non-members who made regular con- 
tributions to the church treasury. They 
were asked frankly, “Why not have a 
voice in the way your money is spent?” 
Occasional attendants at the services were 


not neglected, but were invited to ally . 


themselves with an institution in which 
presumably they were interested. In all 
cases, not a sentimental but a practical 
business appeal was made. The result was 
encouraging. Twenty-three adults were 
added to the membership. 

At Des Moines from January 1 to May 
1 thirteen members were received. These 
were secured in response to a definite 
pulpit appeal to those who were interested 
in the work of the church to come for- 
ward and openly and fully identify them- 
selves with the interests of the church. 
Elsewhere Mr. Reeman has used success- 
fully a carefully prepared system of fol- 
low-up letters. A list of prospective mem- 
bers was prepared. These persons were 
approached through personal letters from 
the church extension committee. A few 
days later the same persons received a 
letter signed by the president of the board 
of trustees supporting and supplementing 
the invitation of the church extension 
committee. Still later a further letter 
signed by the minister was sent to each 
person stating that the minister would 
call within a given period to discuss per- 
sonally the matter of membership. ‘The 
cumulative effect of such a series of let- 
ters helps to create the impression in 
the recipient’s mind that he is really 
wanted by the church and that the invi- 
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tation to associate does not emanate from 
the minister alone. 

The First Unitarian Church at Detroit 
received fifty-eight members from Janu- 
ary to June inclusive. At Detroit an 
attempt is made to place membership 
upon a rational basis. No assent to a 
statement of faith or pledge to participate 
in any right is required. The pulpit 
emphasis is upon recognition of the church 
as an institution whose supreme aim is 
to promote the worship of God and the 
service of man, and which has a legiti- 
mate claim upon the allegiance of all 
who believe that such worship and ser- 
vice sum up the content of the religious 
life. Membership is stressed as the ex- 
pression of loyalty to the institution and 
the ends for which it exists, not to the 
minister or people. Mr. Reccord feels that 
the lack of such institutional loyalty is 
one of the great weaknesses of the liberal 
churches. Beginning the first Sunday 
in January the church book was -open 
at the close of each service, and all who 
desired to unite with the church were 
invited to sign the covenant. At Easter 
and again in May a service of recognition 
was held at which the minister- gave to 
the new members the right hand of fel- 
lowship. The service was simple but ef- 
fective, with a brief personal word for 
each new member. Such a service, it is 
believed, gives to this initial step in 
membership a dignity and _ significance 
which the mere act of signing a church 
book cannot impart. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that 
the success of a church depends in no 
small way upon the energy and sanity 
with which the church regularly seeks 
renewal of strength through constant in- 
crease in membership. 

The additions to the Cleveland church 
last year totalled fifty-five. Twice a year, 
at Christmas and Easter, the minister ex- 
tends the right hand of fellowship as a 
part of the Sunday morning service. In 
preparation for these services of fellow- 
ship the church conducts a month or a 
month and a half prior to Christmas and 
Paster what might be called “membership 
drives.” Mr. Lupton gives frequent notices 
of the matter from the pulpit, and also 
holds three or four evening classes the 
week before Christmas and the week be- 
fore Easter. In these classes the funda- 
mental principles of our faith are dis- 
cussed. Usually there are from thirty to 
forty in attendance. <A careful record is 
kept of the names of people who are in- 
terested in the Unitarian movement, and 
every reasonable effort is made to induce 


them to become affiliated with the church. 


The Hope of the World 


Mr. Adams gives one of his arousing and 
trenchant talks on his Brooklyn visit 

Brooxtyn, October 10.—“Retired Chris- 
tians’—men who keep their religion in 
their mothers’ names when they’re not 
married, and in their wives’ names when 
they are—were called upon to stand forth 
and be counted as having a faith in their 
own name by Ernest G. Adams of Boston 
at the service this morning in the Church 
of the Saviour (Unitarian) in Pierrepont 
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Street and Monroe Place. Unless these 
Christians come out of their retirement, 
he insisted, the principles upon which 
America was founded will not be perpetu- 
ated for future generations. 

Holding that religion and patriotism 
“are pretty much the same thing,’ Mr. 
Adams urged the parishioners of Rey. 
John H. Lathrop to enter upon the Uni- 
tarian religious and educational forward 
movement of which he is chairman under 
the honorary direction of former Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft. He urged 
them to aid in spreading a good Uni- 
tarianism and a good Americanism, a rev- 
erence for the ballot, and a regard for 
public office such as developed from the 
spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers who landed 


in this country three hundred years ago. 


Despite the fact that recent surveys 
have shown there are sixty-five million 
persons in this country without religious 
affiliation, Mr. Adams declared that from 
a trip just completed through thirteen 
of the principal cities in ten States 
through the West and the South, he is 
convinced that the country is on the eve 
of a “religious boom” and that men are 
“talking religion’ as never before. He 
said there has been a definite appeal for 
the spreading of the principles of Uni- 
tarianism, “which foursquares with the 
principles upon which this country was 
founded,’ in many parts of the country 
where persons who had drawn away from 
the orthodox faiths wanted this “seven- 
day-in-the-week-applied-Christianity.” 

Mr. Adams said in part :-— 

“T am filled with the feeling that Amer- 
ica to-day needs our faith. I have been 
on a tour through a number of States, 
selling religion. I am a salesman and 
have been a salesman all my life, and I 
want to say right now, I never sold such 
goods as I am carrying to-day. 

“T was born in the Sandwich Islands 
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at the time when the government was 
a monarchy. People of all nations lived 
there. Mother was terribly anxious that 
her five little sons should realize that 
they were Americans. She used to read 
to us the history of our country, and 
on the Fourth of July used to dress her 
boys up in red, white, and blue and take 
us down to the dock and point to the 
U.S.S. Hartford, Farragut’s old ship. She 
used to say: ‘That’s your ship and that’s 
your flag. The principles of that flag 
are the hope of the world. Work for 
those principles, boys; there is nothing 
grander than being an American citizen 
and carrying forward the noble principles 
of the people who formed and made Amer- 
ica.’ 

“To-day Unitarianism carries the hope 
of the world. Its principles are exactly 
the same as those for which our flag 
stands. This faith stands foursquare with 
what Christ taught and with the immortal 
Declaration of Independence, which says 
that all men are created equal and are 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

“Now when I was a boy I was made to 
go to Sunday-school. I used to say that 
if ever that halcyon time came when I 
didn’t have to go, I would take it. It 
came, and I became a regular sample 
churchman—a fellow who kept his religion 
in his mother’s name when he wasn’t 
married and in his wife’s when he was. 
A retired Christian, I think, is about the 
way to put it. 

“But in recent years I felt there has 
been a spirit creeping through the country 
which spells disaster. Innumerable peo- 
ple do not seem to get the impression 
that their country’s principles are the hope 
of the world. Their idea of liberty is 
opportunity and license without attendant 
obligations. The spirit is: ‘Get while the 
getting is good, no matter how you get it; 
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get just as much as you can, and give 
just as little as you can.’ The conclusion 
must be that the country is becoming 
irreligious. An irreligious country in the 
long. run is bound to fail. History has 
found that out. 

“Now I feel in the very marrow of my 
bones that God has a great plan. This 
country is the working out of that plan. 
God is yearning for your co-operation. You 
know Jesus taught ‘Love the Lord thy 
God, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ The 
Declaration of Independence—written by 
a militant Unitarian (and when you 
come right down to it, only a Unitarian 
could write it anyway)—the Declaration 
of Independence states, ‘All men are en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That merely amplifies what 
Christ taught.” 

Mr. Adams declared himself for ‘‘mili- 
tant Unitarianism’ to reach the sixty- 
five million “unchurched” in this country. 
He said that one of the reasons why this 
vast army was not in church was because 
Americans cannot accept the old dogmas 
and creeds. Americans, he said, cannot 
believe in these days in a King whose 
power over all is absolute and whose favor 
is sought by sacrifice; they are not used 
to kings or emperors. “Their conception 
of God,” Mr. Adams said, “is of a Father, 
a loving Father, and they are seeking 
Him.” 

The Unitarian Church in its “militant” 
movement of education and information, 
Mr. Adams said, proposes to set before 
the’ country its principles in an effort to 
carry the torch lighted by the Pilgrim 
Fathers to the generation of to-day and 
to-morrow. 


Revive Enthusiasm of Pioneers 


Signs of promise that we, too, are pioneers 
for our generation 
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women of broad culture, social ideals, and 
administrative power. You have only. to 
glance down the list of names of the Cam- 
paign Committee organized by Mr. Taft 
to be convinced. Among the hundred men 
and women on that committee are the 
‘following:— ~ 

' Daniel Willard of Baltimore, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Fred- 
erick A. Delano of Washington, D.C., for- 
mer president of the Wabash Railroad 
and member of the Federal Reserve 
Board; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University; Judge 
Leslie C. Cornish of Augusta, Me.; United 
States Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Richard M. Saltonstall 
of Boston; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of the 
Saturday Evening Post; Charles W. Ames 
of St. Paul, head of the West Publishing 
Company, the largest publishing-house for 
law books in this country; George F. 
Baker, president of the First National 
Bank of New York; Philip L. Spalding, 
former president of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; Joseph C. 
Lincoln, the well-known author; and Wal- 
ter H. Trumbull, Jr., of Harvard football 
fame. 

Not many new movements have com- 
menced with the promise of Unitarianism. 
The statement of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was by no means an exaggeration. Prob- 
ably no religious revival ever attracted a 
more influential circle of men and women. 
The comment of Thomas Jefferson, “I 
trust there is not a young man now living 
who will not die a Unitarian,’ expressed 
the feeling of many notable people of that 
day. In these stirring campaign days 
when the searching light of investigation 
is being turned on the churches, when 
methods are being examined for the re- 
sults they produce, there is also going on 
a revival of interest in the remarkable and 
distinctive Unitarian story. This story 
has not yet been told, though pamphlets 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, writing of the| have been published, and an excellent his- 


period from 1826 to 1832, said: “All the 
literary men of Massachusetts were Uni- 
tarians. All the professors and trustees 
of Harvard College were Unitarians. All 
the élite of wealth and fashion crowded 
Unitarian churches. The judges on the 
bench were Unitarians. All offices were 
in the hands of Unitarians.” 

The Campaign Publicity Department has 
sent to the editors of every English news- 
paper in America brief and readable de 
scriptions of some of the great liberals al- 
luded to by Mrs. Stowe. The information 
is contained in a so-called “clip sheet” 
headed “Who Started It?” Among them 
are the following: Horace Mann, emanci- 
pator ‘of the public schools from scholas- 
ticism and sectarian bigotry; Dorothea 
Dix, who developed asylums for the men- 
tally deficient, and who was called “the 
most useful woman America had pro- 
duced’; Florence Nightingale, founder of 
the Red Cross; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
father of schools for the blind and deaf; 
Margaret Fuller, first great advocate of 
women’s rights; and Charles Sumner, 
famous anti-slavery agitator and civil- 
service reformer. 

To-day, as in previous stages of its his- 
tory, Unitarianism has attracted men and 


tory written. And by the way, this his- 
tory, ‘“Unitarianism in America,” written 
by George Willis Cooke, and published by 
the American Unitarian Association in 
1910, should be largely circulated during 
the Campaign. But the real romance, the 
description of early struggles and tri- 
umphs, the story of the way Unitarianism 
held its own, developed, and attracted men 


and women of influence in all walks of | 


life, the costs of loyalty, and the great 
denials for conscience’ sake await the 
touch of some master hand. Here is a 
story to arouse the descriptive powers of 
an H. G. Wells. Some one should tell 
this story so that people the length and 
breadth of the land may know what it 
meant to be a pioneer in liberalism. 

No group of people in America has a 
more precious tradition than the people 
of the free churches. In it is incentive 
enough to thrill the eighty thousand 
American Unitarians with enthusiasm for 
the Campaign. Mr. Taft, Mr. Adams, and 
the rest are endeavoring to fulfil the 
earnest wishes of these truth-seeking men 
and women who made possible in those 
trying years between 1825 and 1850 a lib- 
eral religion for America. Mr. Taft said, 
in the letter appealing for enrolment on 
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the Campaign Committee, “I feel that 
the spreading of Unitarianism and the 
strengthening of our churches are funda- 
mental needs in our country to-day.” Mr. 
Adams’s vigorous declaration: “History 
Shows that an irreligious nation cannot 
survive. Unitarianism offers solution of 
present-day troubles if people would only 
realize and stand by,’ indicates how he 
feels. 

These appeals will undoubtedly meet 
with responses from the churches. Let the 
churches act at once. A few weeks only 
remain before the intensive Campaign be- 
gins. The care with which the prelimi- 
nary work is completed will determine 
the beneficial results to the individual 
churches. The Campaign Committee stands 
ready to help in every possible way. No 
campaign could have a better organized 
headquarters organization; the depart- 
ments of apportionments, accounting, cor- 
respondence, and publicity are one hun- 
dred per cent. efficient. Now let the fire 
spread to the churches. Call meetings. 
Talk up the Campaign. Preach sermons. 
Send articles about the church and about 
Unitarianism to the local press. Follow 
the example of the Montclair, N.J., church, 
which has started a daring publicity cam- 
paign; follow the example of that parish 
spoken of in Tue Register which placed 
every person in the society on the Cam- 
paign Committee; follow the examples of 
those churches which answered the letters 
announcing their quotas, with the state- 
ment that they would try to double the 
amounts assigned them. 


Church Quotas Being Raised 


Word has been received at the Unita- © 
rian Campaign headquarters which places 
the parishes of the Far West not far 
behind the New England churches which 
report gratifying pre-campaign activity. 

Following the lead of the Unitarian 
church in Clinton, Mass., which reported 
an over-subscription of its quota October 
3, and of the forward strides of Orange, 
N.J., and Providence, R.I., news comes 
that Berkeley, Calif., has raised one-half 
of its quota as of October 9, and Wood- 
land, Calif., reports the raising of its 
apportionment for this year under date 
of October 4. ; 

The telegram on Berkeley’s work fol- 
lows :— 

OcToBER 9. 

THE UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN, 

Boston, Mass. : 

Half of Berkeley’s quota raised this even- 
ing at meeting of the Hosmer Chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. The chapter is 
pledged to a hearty support of the efforts 
of the National Committee. 

HAROLD FE. B. Sprieut. 


A passage from the letter of Rey. Mar- 
tin Fereshetian, now in Sacramento, 
Calif. :— 

Mr. Ernest G. ADAMS, 

7 Park Square, Boston. 


Dear Mr, Adams,—Just a word to tell 
you that I have started services in Wood- 
land, Calif. Preached my first sermon last 
night and boosted the Campaign. The 
people grew enthusiastic and instead of 
waiting for the Campaign to begin, voted 
_to pay their quota for this year. 


° 


' ference. 
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Tue WaAySIDE PULPIT 


God give us men. 
The times demand 
strong minds, great 
hearts, true faith 
and willing hands. 


J. G. HOLLAND 


The World versus Alcohol 


Foes of the poison, friends of temperance, 
lovers of a stronger race, in 
Washington 
LYMAN VY. RUTLEDGD 

Sir Auckland Geddes, British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, indicated the un- 
usual significance of the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress against Alcohol, in 
Washington, September 23, when he said 
at the opening session: “You may have 
noticed just now that our chairman called 
upon the First Secretary of the British 
Embassy. I felt that this was an occasion 
upon which no one less than the head of 
the commission should reply to the wel- 
come which has been extended to us by 
the United States.” He then referred to 
prohibition in America as “one of the 
most interesting social phenomena which 
it is possible for any representatives of 
any government to observe and to report 
upon.” To emphasize the unusual interest 
on the part of the British Government, he 
said: “There are three departments of the 
British Government in London that have 
asked to receive full reports of this con- 
The Department of Internal Af- 
fairs, the Department of Health, and the 
Department of Commerce. It is most in- 
teresting that these are the three depart- 
ments which at once when we heard of 
this conference said, ‘We must know ex- 


‘actly what is going on, for fear that we lag 


behind.’ ” 

Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy and Honorary President of the Con- 
gress, after paying high tribute to the 
Highteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, referred to Article XXII. of the 
League of Nations, which provides that 
the traffic in slaves, arms, and liquor shall 
be prohibited. “It recognized in this con- 
crete form,” he said, ‘‘the evils which we 
have resolved, so far as lies in our power, 
to take away from the weak countries of 
the world, and we shall find that, though 
it does not seek to touch the domestic 


problems of any nation, the very fact’ 


that this gathering placed its ban upon 
this traffic will have a light and leading, 
because if it is evil to sell arms and liquor 
to the ignorant or the vicious in Central 
Africa, it is wrong to sell it in Central 
Europe and Central America.” 

Mr. Wen Pin Wei, Secretary of the 
Chinese Legation, offered the following “to 
show the earnestness of the Chinese Goy- 
ernment” in considering the alcohol prob- 
lem: “You must have heard more than a 
year ago the Chinese Government bought 
the entire stock of opium accumulated in: 
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Shanghai, $14,000,000 worth, and publicly 
burned the whole business. Why do I 
mention the opium traffic? It is because 
Wwe are now menaced by another curse 
equally bad; that is the liquor traffic.” 

The above quotations are typical of the 
cogent and earnest three-minute responses 
which made up the long but intensely 
stimulating opening session. The Congress 
was called to order by the temporary 
chairman, Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine of 
Holland, Secretary of the Permanent In- 
ternational Committee. Dr. Edwin C. 
Dinwiddie of Washington, President of 
the Congress, presided. Secretary Daniels 
gave the official address of welcome. Hon. 
Van §S. Merle-Smith, Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, spoke in behalf of the 
Department of State. The District of Co- 
lumbia was represented by Hon. J. Thil- 
man Hendrick, and the Pan-American 
Union by Dr. L. 8. Rowe, Director-General. 

Responses were made by Dr. August 
Ley of Belgium, Mr. Wen Pin Wei of 
China, Hon. Mr. Smirnoff of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hon. M. J. Meteil, France, Dr. M. 
Helenius Seppala of Finland, Sir Auckland 
Geddes of England. Other foreign dele- 
gates were heard in later sessions. 

The chief address of the first day was 
made by Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, Medical 
Director of the Life Hxtension Institute. 
Speaking on “The Relationship of Alco- 
hol to Modern Health Ideals,” he made one 
point of great interest to Unitarians. He 
said: “I feel that there is actually an 
awakening of the physical conscience of 
the people. Communities are becoming 
ashamed of high death-rates. Industrial 
corporations-are recognizing their obliga- 
tion to consider the working condition and 
health of the employees. ... There is 
coming to be recognized the obligation 
upon the citizen himself to keep in as good 
condition as he expects the Health De- 
partment to keep the city in which he 
lives. = 

“If man is indeed to free himself from 
evolutionary influence alone and mould 
his destiny toward higher planes of 
physical and mental existence through the 
governing power of intellect, he must 
classify and evaluate the menacing fac- 
tors of his environment. Alcohol is obvi- 
ously one of those menacing factors and 
is classified as a poison, but how shall 
we evaluate it? Paradoxical as it may 
seem, I believe that the prospect of a 
thoroughly sane and scientific evaluation 
increases aS we come to recognize the fact 
that alcohol is not the one great under- 
lying cause of human misery; that it is 
only one among a number of major factors 
that are responsible for human failure. 
AS we approach the consideration of al- 


cohol in this spirit we move away from 


more emotional propaganda with regard 
to it, and we enlist the interest of the 
whole people in a cold-blooded considera- 
tion of the scientific evidence that is 
available with regard to the influence of 
alcohol on the human race. 

“A striking instance of this changed at- 
titude,” continued Dr. Fisk, “is afforded 
by the recent action of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in announcing the in- 
clusion in its programme of a_ broad 
health propaganda and an encouragement 
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of periodic physical examinations so that 
a search may be made for all conditions 
that menace the health and happiness and 
therefore the moral state of the people. 

“It is important that these principles 
be widely disseminated, that the relation- 
ship of impaired personality to impaired 
physical condition be thoroughly appreci- 
ated by all who are working to improve 
the social condition of mankind. There 
has been a vast amount of wasted: effort 
in working on the surface of conditions 
rather than attacking these problems 
fundamentally.” 

The predominant spirit of the Congress 
was a settled determination to rid the 
world of the alcohol menace. Prohibition 


Deaths 


MRS. LOUISE H. WELLMAN 
1834-1920 

Died July 21, in Fitchburg, Mass., Mrs. 
Louise H. Wellman, in her eighty-seventh year. 
Of old New Dngland stock, a stanch Unitarian 
in belief, her whole life was passed in Fitch- 
burg. Her early life was saddened by the death 
of her husband, Dr. James Wellman, a few 
months after her marriage, and in later life 
by that of her father, Hon. Nathaniel Wood, 
and her mother, whose declining years she so 
tenderly watched over. Faithful she was, 
even unto death, a loving daughter. She was 
intellectual and a reader of the best books, 
accumulating a library of many hundred stand- 
ard volumes of history, travel, and science as 
well as the best fiction, which she willed to 
her mother’s native town of Bolton. 

She was generous and discriminating in giy- 
ing of her time and means to those less fortu- 
nate than herself, and many will miss her 
thoughtful care. She was a steady supporter 
of her church, the First Parish Unitarian 
Church of Fitchburg, and loyal to its activities. 
A devoted member of the Fitchburg Branch 
Alliance and for years interested in the Cheer- 
ful Letter and “Shut-in” branches of its work, 
contributing annually a liberal sum of money. 
She also took close interest in the Fitchburg 
Historical Society, contributing to their papers 
on the early history of the town. 

And so ended a noble life. Death to her 
had no sting, but was awaited with quiet con- 
fidence. Her cheerful, friendly, helpful life 
will long be remembered by her large circle 
of acquaintances. In the words of Ruskin: 
“The path of a good woman is indeed strewn 
with flowers; but they rise behind her steps, 
not before them. Her feet have touched the 
meadows, and left the daisies rosy.” 

FITCHBURG BRANCH ALLIANCH. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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in America is naturally looked upon with 
interest and a little anxiety, foreign dele- 
gates sincerely hoping that it may not be 
vitiated by lax enforcement. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society was 
officially represented by Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., Mrs. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Miss Mary A. Forness, and the writer, all 
of whom attended many of the stimulating 
meetings. It was good to hear the Uni- 
tarian work favorably regarded by experts 
from all countries. — 


What is it Worth to You? 


At a delightful parish supper the 
other evening the minister spoke of the 
new subscription rate in a way that 
pleased us. He said everybody would 
be glad to pay $4 a year; and then in 
the eloquent manner of ministers, he 
said if the people paid $40 a year it 
would not be too much for what they 
got! 

Well, there is something in that. (We 
may say, in passing, no one has sent 
an unfavorable word to the office about 
the new rate.) The cheapest thing in 
the world is the printed page. Think 
of a daily paper for two or three cents; 
a monthly magazine of letters and art 
for forty cents; a most elaborate popu- 
lar magazine for twenty or twenty-five 
cents. The value received by a regular 
reader is in each case easily one hun- 
dred times the cost, in the course of 
a year. One great news story, or one 
religious article, or one scientific dis- 
cussion, has been worth more money— 
to mention only that—to a reader than 
anybody can estimate. Some things 
can only be bought in the printed page. 
We got a letter the other day saying 
a certain editorial was worth ten times 
the whole year’s subscription, in the 
peace and light it brought to a troubled 
woman. 

What is THE REGISTER worth to you? 


Tue CrircuLtaTion MANAGER. 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The Western States Fellowship Com- 
mittee has issued probationary certificates 
to Cora V. Lambert, Julia N. Budlong, and 
Albert E. F. Mobbs. Curtis W. Reese, 
Fred V. Hawley, Morgan Brooks. 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rey. Clark L. Pad- 
dock, of the Universalist denomination, an 
application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park Street, 
Newton, Mass. 


The Unitarians of Greater Boston are 
offered the privilege of enjoying a course 
of lessons in English folk-dancing, under 
a competent teacher, in the Mother Room 
of the Second Church, corner Beacon 
Street and Audubon Road, Boston, Mass., 
beginning Saturday evening, October 23. 
The classes are for young and old, no 
previous training being required. 


The Channing Conference will be held 
at the Westminster Unitarian Church, 


The Christian Register 


Providence, R.L., Tuesday, October 26. In 
view of the forthcoming Campaign it is 
planned to make this a rousing occasion, 
with Mr. Ernest G. Adams as one of the 
speakers. Mr. E. H. Whitney has been 
appointed the local chairman for the Uni- 
tarian Drive. During the month of Sep- 
tember the Laymen’s League has been ad- 
vertising the Sunday-school in the public 
press, and advising the people to send 
their children there. It is expected that 
because of this there will be a noticeable 
increase in the attendance. 


A booklet entitled “Suggestions for 
United Emphasis” ‘has just been issued by 
the Boston Church Federation with no 
thought of authority, but merely to pre- 
sent themes for united emphasis wherever 
churches may feel it wise to strike in uni- 
son some great note in their community 
work. These suggestions culminate at the 
Lenten season in a campaign for deepening 
the spiritual life and pressing the claims 
of the faith upon those outside of the 
churches. A ministerial retreat in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem has been 
arranged by the Federation with the ten 
ministerial meetings and clerical associa- 
tions of the city, to be held on Monday, 


October 25, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. The! 


themes will be “Our Co-operative Oppor- 
tunities” and “The Responsibility and 
Privilege of the Local Church in pressing 
the Claims of Religion upon its Com- 
munity.” The speakers will be Rey. Dr. 
Lemuel C. Barnes of New York and Rey. 
Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins of Philadelphia. 


Parish News Letters 


Mr. Macdonald’s Twenty-five Years 

ConcorpD, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
Loren B. Macdonald: The First Parish 
in Concord has just celebrated that occa- 
sion rare in any parish—the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the settlement of its min- 
ister. On October 3, 1895, Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald took charge of the parish; and 
on the same day of this year he preached 
his anniversary sermon, an address rem- 
iniscent, hopeful, and prophetic. He re- 
called the wide changes in the membership 
of the parish; the leaders who were gone; 
the deaths, marriages, and christenings. 
He reminded that though he spoke from 
the same pulpit, it was not in the same 
church, since the old meeting-house was 
burned in the fifth year of his ministry,— 
an event not always calamitous if, as at 
Concord, it knits a parish together in 
work, resolution, and sacrifice. He spoke 
of the two wars during his ministry, and 
of the public service which they had de- 
manded of all alike. He referred to the 
message that. he had brought to his people, 


and forecast the continuance of ‘this preach-* 


ing religious liberalism and social justice. 
And he spoke with convincing hope of the 
continued purpose and usefulness of the 
parish in the town. Mr. Macdonald’s min- 
istry has covered the slow emergence of 
his town from a quiet country-place to one 
in busy touch with the world at large. It 
has seen the complete transformation of 
home and community life by the coming of 
what we call modern conveniences. It 
has witnessed the great enlargement of na- 
tional politics, the rise of insistent social 
questions, the completely new outlook of 


‘timately knit. 
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man on the future. In every one of these 
changing circumstances Mr. Macdonald 
has been constructive and progressive; 
with the changes of the times, his own 
outlook has broadened, while also his con- 
nection with his parish has been more in- 
The appreciation of his 
people for his character and his services 
was expressed by a honorarium, and by 
a silver dish which will, by its weight and 
beauty, stand as a reminder of the endur- 
ing love of the parish for its minister. F. 


Corrections . 


The reference to Orange, Mass.,-in the 
advertisement on page 24 of THE REGISTER 
of October 14, for the Unitarian Campaign, 
should have been Orange, N.J. 


A slip of the copyist was responsible for 
the omission of the word “preserve” from 
the reprinted Article X of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, in the issue of 
October 7. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE would give half-time 
service in exchange for home and expenses. 
Address “H.,” TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


A SCHOLARSHIP 
IN PIANO anpbD ORGAN 


IS OFFERED in one of the best girls’ boarding 
schools near Boston. If DEFINITELY interested 
write, giving full particulars about yourself. 
Address, THE CHRISTIAN ReaisteR, 16 Beacon 


Street, Boston. 


LONG TERM BONDS 


Falling commodity prices 
mean higher bond values. 
Sound bonds bought at 
present interest rates will 
undoubtedly grow more 


valuable. 


Send for bond offerings 
to net 6% to 8%. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Hxchanges 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


Mother: “Is Johnny well yet?” Little 
Dick: “I think so. I heard his mother 
scoldin’ him this morning.”—Answers. 


“What a cheerful woman Mrs. Smiley 
is!” “Isn’t she? Why, do you know, that 
woman can have a good time thinking 
what a good time she would have if she 
were having it.”—Tit-Bits. 


Overheard at the South Station: “Ain’t 
it awful when yer own sister rises on yer 
board ’n’ room? She ain’t no more like 
me than if we wasn’t us. She’s just so 
different as I be the other way.’—Boston 
Record. ; 


“There’s a lady up in front who wants 
to buy an Oriental vase,’ said the curio- 
dealer’s assistant. “Does she look as if 
she had money?” “Yes, but she doesn’t 
look as if she’d had it long.” ‘Good. T’ll 
wait on her myself.’—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Fresh from Boston, the lawyer in the 
frontier town had just finished a glowing 
summing up for the defence. There en- 
sued a long pause, and the HEasterner 
turned in some embarrassment to the 
judge. “Your Honor,” he asked, “will you 
charge the jury?” “Oh, no, I guess not,” 
answered the judge, benignantly. “They 
ain’t got much, anyway, so I let them 
keep all they can make on the side.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 


When Canon and Mrs. Barnett took up 
their residence in the Whitechapel district, 
one of their early settlement activities 
was to bring art into the lives of the 
people. One of their early visitors was an 
Hast End woman with a pindling, drooling 
baby which was hugged close to her spare 
form. Mrs. Barnett found the tired mother 
before a copy of the Sistine Madonna. The 
woman gazed intently. “Aye,” she cried, 
“but it would be easy to mother a babe 
like that.”—Survey. 


Professor Blank was a most venerable 
instructor, and he could be just a trifle 
irritable at times. Once, noticing that a 
member of his class who sat right under 
his eye never took any notes or paid the 
slightest attention to his lectures, he 
stopped abruptly and demanded, ‘See here, 
young man, what do you mean by coming 
day after day and 
never taking notes?” “I have my father’s,” 
was the _ student’s complacent’ reply. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Apropos a pestering delegation bound to 
see the President during the Civil War, 
Lord Charnwood gives us a new Lincoln 
story. In his boyhood Lincoln attended a 
backwoods school. They used to begin the 


‘day in that school by standing up in a 


row and reading a chapter of the Bible, 
verse and verse about. There was a little 
boy standing next Lincoln who could not 
read well. They read Daniel iii. and by 
ill luck that little boy got the first of the 
verses in which the names “Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego” occur. His per- 
turbation was extreme, but, pulling him- 
self together with a convulsive effort, he 
cleared that verse somehow, and all seemed 
to be well. Looking at him, however, after 
a moment, Lincoln saw that he was in 
tears and whispered, “What are you cry- 


ing for?” “Nothing,” said the little boy, 


“only I can see those three miserable 
cusses coming ’round to me again.” 


‘Church school at 9.45. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIET Y—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. a 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the ‘same amount this year so0 we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JENKIN Ltoyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY wa tts rorms 


JouNn Haynes HoLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SusscripTion Price $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampte Corres FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


NORTH MEETING HOUSE, SALEM. Sunday, 
October 24, Sunday night meeting of Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, at 7.45 P.M. Speaker, Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes of Germantown. 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, October 24, Rev. Roger 8. Forbes of Germantown 
will preach. 


FIRST PARISH IN NEEDHAM (1711), Needham 
Square. Rev. Ben Franklin Allen, minister. October 
24, morning worship, 10.45. Sermon by Mr. Allen. 
Musie by Y. P.R.U. Chorus Choir. Parish school 
of religion, 12.10. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rey. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘The French 
Conquest of Syria.’’ Church services at 11 a.m. Dis- 
ciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. Bible 
class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, October 
24, preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘‘The Man 
in Sorrow and Religion.’’ Evening service at 7.30 in 
All Souls Church, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
pa Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rev. Eu- 
gene Rodman, a minister. Church school, 9.45 
A.M. Professional teachers. Morning service at 11. 
Sermon by the minister, ‘‘Private Property.”” Chorus 
choir under Mr. Thompson Stone. The public cor- 
dially invited. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that 1s promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Tum Curistian 
Recistger, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be_ type- 
written. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH REGISTER 
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LAUNCH FORTH INTO THE DEEP! 


To-day there comes to Unitarians the same 
command that was given by Jesus to Peter when | 
on the Lake of Gennesaret—to Launch Forth into 


the Deep! 


For a hundred years we Unitarians have 
been fishing close to shore, satisfied with mighty 
little. Jesus, who looks out into the deep where 
men are struggling, where men are grasping — 
for something to which they can pin their 
faith, now calls again—to Launch Forth into the 

_ Deep! 


Quickly now every Unitarian in the land 
will be asked to do his part in the Unitarian 
Campaign, that Unitarianism may be launched 
into the deep. 

It is a call we cannot question. It is a call 
of service; of service to this great Nation, of 
service to all mankind. 


Hear the call and answer! 

Let every man and woman and child on 
up and be counted! 

Launch Forth into the Deep! 


UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 
UNITY HOUSE, 
PARK SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


